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_ Steam Turbine, 1939: 

_ Charles Sheeler 

One of Six Industrial Scenes on 
_ Exhibition at the Downtown Gal- 
tery, New York. See Page 8 





ARTISTS SAY THE 
SILLIEST THINGS 


Illustrated 
in Color and Gravure 
Price $3.75 


by 
GUY PENE du BOIS 


“Lucidity, reasonableness, 
and wit distinguish the 
narrative and the numer- 
ous and always relishable 
asides. . . . This book is 
throughout colorful and 
witty . . it is a book which 
everyone who concerns 
himself with recent art in 
America must read and 
own.” Frank J. Mather, Jr., 
SATURDAY REVIEW 
OF LITERATURE 


“. . the book is salty, full 
of vigor and glinting with 
the humor that also glints 
in du Bois’ canvases. . . . 
It is definitely a ‘must’.” 

Frank Caspers, ART DIGEST 


“Guy du Bois belongs among those useful members of society, 
the artists who think . . he is as clear as he is shrewd and 
provocative . . . He is always animated and colorful . . . At 
the back there is a collection of his paintings and drawings, 
well reproduced. It is difficult to choose between them and 
the text for evidences of the seeing eye and the caustic touch 


possessed by Mr. du Bois. Royal Cortissoz, N.Y. HERALD-TRIBUNE 


AMERICAN ARTISTS GROUP - 106 Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


PAINTINGS, DRAWINGS AND SCULPTURE BY 


Mahonri Young 


November 25th to December 19th 
KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York 


DUVEEN BROTHERS, we. 


PAINTI€CGS 
TAPESTRIES 
PORCELAINS 
OBJETS d’ART 


720 FIFTH AVENUE 
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PEYTON BOSWELL 
Comments: 


This department expresses only the personal 
opinion of Peyton Boswell, Jr., writing strictly as 
an individual. His ideas are not those of THE ART 
Dicest, which strives to be an unbiased “compen- 
dium of the news and opinion of the art world.” 
Any reader is invited to take issue with what 
he says. Controversy revitalizes the spirit of art. 


The Wonder of “Fantasia” 


7° view Walt Disney’s Fantasia is an aesthetic experience 
never to be forgotten. Compressed within this new art 
form—for that is the designation that must be accorded the 
latest of the animated films—are extracted essences from all 
the older arts, given realization through the imagination and 
magic of Disney genius. As great music, created by the mas- 
ters and interpreted under Leopold Stokowski’s baton, finds 
visual expression on the screen, one feels isolated in the sur- 
rounding audience, and at the end there lingers the thrill 
of having attended a preview of history in the making. 

Abstract painting, clinically cold on a gallery wall, flowers 
in Fantasia into its natural maturity; proof enough is that 
the film is best when it is most abstract, as in Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D Minor and in a lesser degree Tschaikowsky’s 
Nutcracker Suite. Here is a summation of abstract beauty, 
expressed through sheerly beautiful color planes that are the 
greater because they were disciplined by commercial de- 
mands and the collaboration of many minds. 

It is not until one can go behind the scenes by examining 
the preliminary drawings that went into each figure, each 
idea, that the magnitude of the undertaking becomes compre- 
hensible. The best of these drawings, 356 carefully selected 
by Guthrie Courvoisier from almost 10,000 available, are 
now on nation-wide exhibition in leading art galleries. And 
that is exactly where they should be exhibited—for they are 
fine art under any definition of the term. Some are gems 
of spontaneous draftsmanship; others illustrate the rare gift 
of expressing volumes with one sensitive turn of the wrist; 
still others, more detailed, speak of the innate humaneness of 
all us animals (the slew-footed ostrich ballerina and the co- 
quettish little centaurettes). The Disney drawings are un- 
signed; you look at the drawings, not the signatures. 

It is a good bet to predict the growth of a cult of Disney 
collectors, possibly along the lines of the Currier & Ives 
lovers, who today think nothing of trading the price of an 
automobile for a colored lithograph that once sold for 20 
cents. On the wave of the artistic triumph of Fantasia such a 
development would not be surprising; rather, it would be a 
natural reaction to this notable achievement in abstract beau- 
ty, visualized music and collaboration of the arts. 


One from Fifty-Two 

ane Art WEEK has come and gone. Whether this 

tremendous effort put forth to stimulate sales of living 
American art will prove, as skeptics claimed, just another 
case of the laboring mountain—this must wait on time. It is 
tco early to assess with finality the results, but judging from 
incomplete returns from scattered precincts, the experiment 
has won the right to a repeat performance next year. At that 
time certain organizational errors, such as the conflict with 
the American Artists Professional League’s famous eight- 
year-old American Art Week, may be eliminated. 

Statistics for Art Week are startling. The works of 28,000 
artists and craftsmen were displayed in 1,500 exhibitions; 
6.000 sincere, hardworking art lovers labored on 463 local 
art committees; 779 art organizations participated; 4,277 
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merchants co-operated with display space; an estimated .20,- 
000,000 people were exposed to art in the original. These 
are cold figures, easy to glide over, but someday just try 
piling 28,000 match-sticks in 1,500 stacks. 

And yet all this concentrated energy will have been futile, 
if it provided just 1,500 more exhibitions, if it did not break, 
or at least crack, the ten “bottlenecks” that currently prevent 
the free flow of art between producer and consumer. These 
ten “bottlenecks,” as I have listed them, before, are: 

1—Failure of the modern artist to create enough work the 
layman can live with on any terms of intimacy. 2—The high 
price the average American artist places on his work. 3—The 
discouraging spread between the “bargaining” price and the 
“acceptance” price of contemporary art. 4—The layman’s 
fear of trusting his own taste, since even the critics can’t 
agree. 5—Internecine warring among artists, with public con- 
fidence the main casualty. 6—The insidious advice of interior 
decorators who advocate bare walls as “smart.” 7—Failure 
of the art dealer to dispel gallery fear as he displays his 
wares; here the sacred atmosphere makes the prospective 
collector afraid to ask a price. 8—Competition of depart- 
ment-store color reproductions (meet The Laughing Cava- 
lier). 9—Lack of intelligent collaboration among artists, 
architects and builders. 10—Lack of any standard of quality 
in the fine art field, the only profession where amateur and 
professional are accorded equal consideration. 

Break even a few of these “bottlenecks” and Art Week will 
have 51 additional editions per annum. 


Going, Going—Gone at $11,100 
| Saad SEASON signs pointing to a rising market for Colo- 

nial and Middle-American art are materializing on the 
auction block, that thoroughly impersonal barometer of art 
supply and demand. Sometimes, of course, the auction ba- 
rometer is off (usually when two women bidders surrender 
to the gambling instinct), but more often than not it charts 
a true trend of monetary value. And so considerable signifi- 
cance can be safely attached to the $11,100 which Robert 
Hicks’ portrait of Lincoln brought the other afternoon at the 
Parke-Bernet auction of the Mrs. Herbert Shipman collection. 
This is easily the highest price ever paid for a portrait of 
Lincoln, who, unlike Washington, had no Stuart. 

The Hicks portrait, which was purchased from the artist’s 
studio in 1861 by Mrs. Shipman’s grandfather, was the by- 
product of a commercial venture. A Mr. Schaus, New York 
art publisher, sent Hicks to Springfield to paint a picture of 
the Republican nominee to be published for the 1860 elec- 
tion campaign. Lincoln proved an inspiring subject, and the 
portrait (unbearded) won the approval of the hyper-critical 
Mrs. Lincoln. Her comment: “Yes, that is Mr. Lincoln.” 

When the Lincoln portrait came on the Parke-Bernet auc- 
tion block, 79 years later, more than 1,000 people overflowed 
the galleries. In a tense atmosphere the bidding opened at 
$2,500, and was quickly raised by numerous bidders to $10,- 
000. As the tempo increased, all but two bidders dropped out, 
and the sale was concluded five minutes after the original 
bid, with Kennedy & Company the winner at $11,100. 

While Hicks’ Lincoln is undoubtedly more important as 
an historical document than as an aesthetic work of art, the 
excitement that attended its sale—reminiscent of an Italian 
old master or a choice French modern—must be taken as a 
definite sign that Americans are at the point of revaluating 
their own artists and reclaiming their historical background. 

Concerning the art auction field generally, and taking into 
consideration recent prices on everything from Phyfe chairs 
to Revere silver, today’s is a buyer’s market. With inflation 
almost inevitable and the consequent value of the dollar’s 
purchasing power dropping, art, along with other material 
properties, was never a safer investment than now. 





Antists, Attention ! 


BRADENTON, FLORIDA, offers white 
sand beaches on the Gulf of Mexico, 
inland waters, islands, lagoons, trop- 
ical river banks, orange groves, pic- 
turesque negro quarters, moss hung 
oaks, yacht basins, royal palms and 
flowering shrubs—endless mate- 
rial for winter painting in summer 
temperatures. 


For full information address R. H. 
McKELVEY, President, Art League 
of Manatee County, Bradenton, Fla. 
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WORKS OF ART 
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WATER COLORS 
of 
WASHINGTON STATE 


RAYMOND HILL 


December 2 thru 14 


MORTON GALLERIES 


130 West 57 Street 


JOHN LEVY 
GALLERIES, INC. 
Paintings 

11 East 57 Street ¢ 





New York 





PAINTINGS BY 


YUN GEE 


December 9-21 


MONTROSS GALLERY 


785 Fifth Avenue « New York 





THE ART DIGEST is published by The Art 
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August and September. Editor, Peyton Boswell, Jr.; 
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THE READERS COMMENT 


I. J. Belmont on “Fantasia” 


Sir: I had to rub my. eyes the other day 
when I saw that Messrs. Disney and Stokow- 
ski had given the world Fantasia, a cinematic 
interpretation of music in color and color 
formations. I was gratified, if not thrilled, to 
see my expcriment of the past 30 years—the 
interpretation of music on canvas—trans- 
planted to the screen, a dream which I had 
cherished for a long time. I felicitate these 
gentlemen for thrir efforts, but I must not 
forget to pay homage to the late Josef Stran- 
sky, conductor of the Philharmonic Symphony 
Society and art connoisseur, who as far back 
as 1915 encouraged ‘me in my work; the late 
Peyton Boswell who in 1921 singled out my 
canvases and continued his interest during his 
life time; and venerable August Heckscher. 

I found Fantasia a provocative, delightful 
and sometimes disappointing entertainment. 
But this is the first try. What the future will 
bring, I predict will be amazing. 

—I. J. Betmont, New York City. 

[Ed.—For many years Mr. Belmont has 
been internationally known for his canvases 
intepretating his finely key~d reactions to the 
music of the masters. In 1931 he helped found 
the society, Les Artistes Musicalistes.] 


Courageous China Carries On 
Sir: I take pleasure in acknowledging re- 
ceipt of your letter and your publication, THE 
Art Dicest, Vol. 14 No. 17. For such sym- 
pathetic expression by sending us your above 
publication, you will never fail to receive 
the appreciation of this Library in particu- 
lar and that of the Chinese people in general. 
In looking over your Art Dicest, I venture 
to make this added request that you’ send us 
a complete set of it for purposes of scholarly 
research. We are happy to inform you that, 
though under the present difficult conditions, 
the construction of a branch library building 
of this Library has been completed. On the 
opening of this branch library your publica- 
tions will be made more easily accessible. 
—CuHIAnc Fuvu-tsune, 
Director, National Central Library, 
Chungking, China. 


Toward Good Religious Art 

Sir: The Dicest can congratulate itself for 
bringing to a head—through a little editorial 
some years ago—the feeling of dissatisfaction 
felt in many isolated places with art in the 
churches. That little article was the stimulus 
for establishing the Catholic Art Association, 
which, if it keeps its objectives clearly in 
mind, may become an influence for better 
art. That article on the bad religious art on 
Barclay Street was delightful. Give us more 
like it. Custom and prejudice in favor of the 
sentimental and saccharine seems at times an 
almost impregnable barrier. It is well for us 
to keep in mind that Burnam Wood did come 
to Dunsinane and that “faith will move moun- 
tains.” And so we hope to see the day when 
our efforts fruitify into good religious art. 


—SIsTER ELEANORE, 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul. 


It’s Less Uphill Now 
Sir: Never do I want to miss one single 
copy of your admirable and valiant Art D1- 
cesT. It is helping us all in our uphill battle 
for “Art in America.” 
—Anna W. OLmsteap, 
Director, Syracuse Museum. 
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GRAND CENTRAL ART GALLERIES 


presents 
CONTEMPORARY ART 
OF UNITED STATES 


The collection of 53 paintings 
from its states and possessions 
was exhibited at the 1940 
Golden Gate Exposition, San 
Francisco, by International Busi- 
ness Machines Corporation. 
Dec. 6 to Dec. 20 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue @ New York 


Paintings * Watercolors 
Drawings 


SAWYER 


Until December 7 


MILCH fawihs 


In American Art Since 1905 


Pierre Matisse 
MODERN 
FRENCH 

Madison Ave. and 57th Street 


Fuller Building, New York 





December 2 - 14 
Group Exhibition—NINE ARTISTS: 


Carleton Karasick 
Feigin Paden Oliver 
Hurry Pagon Schiffer 


ARGENT GALLERIES, 42 W. 57 


Peterson 





PAINTINGS BY 


FRANK C. KIRK 


December 1-15 


BOSTON ART CLUB 


150 Newberry Street ¢ Boston, Mass. 







Watercolors by 


GORDON GRANT 


December 3-21 


Grand Central Art Galleries 
15 Vanderbilt Avenue © New York 


CALDER 


JEWELRY 


WILLARD GALLERY 
32 EAST 57 ¢ NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 3-25 


$3.40; single copies, 25 cents. Not responsible 
for unsolicited manuscripts or photographs. Pre- 
vious issues listed in The Art Index. Editorial 
and Advertising Office, 116 East 59th St., New 
York, New York. Telephone, VOlunteer 5-3570. 
Volume XV, No. 5, ist December, 1940. 
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Shotgun Wedding: Ciype SINGER 
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Ruth With Black Muff: Paut L. Clemens 


Whitney Museum Opens Its Best and Largest Painting Annual 


DILIGENT APPRAISERS who studied the sur- 
vey of America’s painting at this year’s Car- 
negie now have, in the 1940-41 Whitney An- 
nual in New York, an expanded last chapter 
at their disposal. A large, punchy and varied 
affair, the Whitney display remains on view 
through Jan. 8, its 164 exhibits dramatically 
unveiling a comprehensive cross-section of 
contemporary painting in America. 

California, New Mexico, Texas, Georgia, 
Ohio, Missouri, Vermont and New York are 
some of the states represented in this, the 
largest American painting show in Whitney 
history. An innovation this year was the col- 
laboration of Museum officials with the artists 
in selecting the canvases to be shown. The 
resulting exhibition vindicates this policy, for, 
though there are mediocre works on display, 
the general level of accomplishment is higher, 
there are fewer duds and the old plaint about 
artists not sending their best canvases to the 
Whitney has been stilled. 

Generating an over-all impression of dy- 
namic vitality, the separate exhibits give rep- 
resentation to artists in every aesthetic cate- 
gory now active on the contemporary scene. 

Dominating are the landscapes which, rang- 
ing from the deep-toned, romantic Moonlight 
by Dean Fausett to the precise, aseptic Bucks 
County Barns by Sheeler, form the main body 
of the show. It’s a healthy, robust body, too, 
created by painters with an eye for color and 
a sensitivity to the nuances and structure of 
their environment. 

Cutting sharply defined facets on the sur- 
face are the socially significant group, smaller 
this year and headed by Harry Sternberg with 
his angry, nerve-searing protest in paint, Wo- 
man and War; the abstractionists, led by Ly- 
onel Feininger with his Lady in Mauve, a 
frozen bar of structural music; the coldly 
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mathematical non-objectivists, represented by 
Paul Kelpe with his knife-edged, solidly geo- 
metric Composition; the still life painters, 
topped by Henry Lee McFee with his superb- 
ly textured Acorn Squash; the figure painters, 
reaching a high mark in Walt Kuhn’s dynamic, 
singing color chord, Cabaret Girl, and Russell 
Cowles’ quiet, solid nude (one of the very 
few in the show) titled Parade; and the por- 
traitists, ably paced by Paul Lewis Clemens 


No Let-up: Georce Grosz 





with his pert, rich Ruth With Black Muff. 

Life on all planes appeals strongly to a 
large number of Whitney exhibitors. Attuned 
to specific phases, each follows his own chan- 
nel and records what he sees with objectivity 
or with passion. In the latter category are 
Sternberg and William Gropper, who, as well 
they might be, are still worried about con- 
temporary civilization. Gropper, in his 1940 
Landscape, makes a cogent comment in bright 
color, picturing the remains of a bomb-gutted 
building. In the former category is Clyde Sin- 
ger, who, seated safely behind his easel, sav- 
ored the broad humor in a situation which to 
its male lead was both terrifying and unfor- 
tunate. 

Similarly objective are Edward Laning, 
whose Illinois Camp Meeting pictures a group 
of rural men and women at a revival getting 
religion with a vengeance, and Lawrence Beall 
Smith, whose Georgia Chariot, though it de- 
picts a detachment of striped convicts in a 
truck, still manages to be bright and amusing. 
Objective, too, is Paul Cadmus, whose de- 
tailed Herrin Massacre is a record of brutality 
on a bestial plane, recorded with icy detach- 
ment. Cadmus again, and this will surprise 
nobody, provides the Whitney with its shocker. 

Though there are 43 newcomers in the 
show, the veterans again dominate the exhibi- 
tion, their canvases providing it with a broad- 
based foundation. Notable in this group—in 
addition to McFee and Kuhn—are Edward 
Hopper, whose entry, .Gas, is a perfectly keyed 
composition suffused with a vibrant, almost 
ringing quiet; and Henry Mattson, whose 
Open Sea is a substantial performance, cap- 
turing the movement of the ocean as two 
waves lift up, their tops iridescent with light 
that is refracted into rays of vivid green. 

Alexander Brook contributed a masterfully 
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handled but small Pasture at Elk, a fabric 
woven with subtlety of color and texture. Emil 
Ganso’s representative is Snow Valley, a richly 
mooded winter landscape, while Julian Levi’s 
is Margaret Boni Plays the Recorder, alive 
with a strangely insistent vibrancy of tone. 
Benton and Curry continue to look sharply 
at their localized environment, both being rep- 
resented by still lifes painted out-of-doors. Cor- 
bino’s Sunday Picnic is another in this artist’s 
long series of depictions of intensely colored 
figures in landscape, and Sloan’s Portrait of 
David Dubinsky continues his line of cross- 
hatched figure studies. Kuniyoshi exhibits one 
more Kuniyoshi still life. Marsh’s Swimming 
Off West Washington Market is in the artist’s 
highly individual vein, as are also Lamar 
Dodd’s Pawley’s Island, De Martelly’s White 
Pastures, Max Weber’s Landscape, Gifford 
Beal’s Newburyport, John Koch’s Supper 
Table, Manuel Tolegian’s Sunday at the Plaza, 
Lloyd Parsons’ Farm Buildings, Little Comp- 
ton, Marsden Hartley’s very successful Maine 
Seacoast Still Life, Frank London’s handsome 
Still Life, du Bois’ sculptural Yvonne, and Ed- 
mund Archer’s forthright painting of a Negro. 
Aaron Bohrod’s Store Fronts, Gibson City, 
is tuned to a high pitch. Also high in key, 


Store Fronts, Gibson City: AARON BouRop 





Pasture at Elk: ALEXANDER Brook 


but marked by a more brilliant clarity, is 
Peter Hurd’s Ranch Near Encino. Crystalline 
air is a feature, too, in Zoltan Sepeshy’s sound- 
ly constructed In the Day’s Work. 

Sprinkled through the show are several 
brightly hued flower paintings which, through 
their vigor, reclaim for this much-abused sub- 
ject a large measure of honor. Waldo Peirce’s 
entry, titled Flowers, is infused with luminosi- 
ty and set off by a background of strong 
color applied in staccato strokes. Arnold 
Blanch’s exquisite flower piece is contrasting- 
ly delicate, while Randall Davey’s flowered 
Still Life is a brusque work, painted with a 
sensuous love of pigment. 

Of the currents cutting through the general 
pattern of the show one is made up of tech- 
nicians whose forte is precision painting. Here, 
in addition to Sheeler, are Luigi Lucioni with 
his microscopically exact Peace in the Valley, 
George Marinko who contributes a minutely 
detailed Reconstruction, John Atherton’s sharp- 
ly focused Studio, and Federico Castellon’s 
skillful Nocturnal Pilgrimage. Only a slightly 
increased formalization turns this current into 
semi-abstraction. Here Ralston Crawford may 
be seen in his perspective-dominated White- 
stone Bridge, and Francis Criss in Words and 








Music of Two Hemispheres. Another stage of 
simplification carries through to Feininger, 
to Bradley W. Tomlin and to Non-objectivist 
Paul Kelpe. 

If there is a marring sub-pattern to the 
Whitney annual it is that of faulty emphasis, 
faulty integration. This lack is the monopoly 
of no particular group of exhibitors; it dis- 
figures alike the work of complacent veterans 
and eager newcomers. Beautifully textured 
still lifes that otherwise have the stuff of 
art in them often add up merely to a con- 
glomeration of objects unrelated in form, tone 
or color. Landscapes and figure groups show- 
ing marked technical accomplishment fail to 
get across to the spectator because their ele- 
ments are not properly orchestrated; they 
fail to hold together or to knit themselves 
into a unified whole. 

In the main, however, the 1940-41 Whitney 
show underlines reassuringly the affirmative 
answer provided by the current Carnegie to 
that trite and soon-to-be-unnecessary question, 
“Have we an American Art?” America has. 
At its peak it is as sound and meaningful as 
that produced in any other country. At its 
average level it is marked by a dynamism out 
of which a healthy future cann>t help but 


grow. 


The Pennsylvania Annual 


The Pennsylvania Academy’s 136th annual 
exhibition of painting and sculpture is sched- 
uled in Philadelphia from Jan. 26 to March 
2. These annuals have, during the past 10 
years, turned over in the form of prizes and 
purchases, $120,000 to living American art- 
ists. This year approximately $6,000 is avail- 
able for purchases by the Academy, in addi- 
tion to medals and $700 in awards. Canvases 
and sculptures by all living Americans are 
eligible and may be submitted either to a 
New York or to a Philadelphia jury. 

The show will comprise invited and jury- 
selected exhibits, with Leon Kroll (chairman), 
Thomas Benton, John Carroll, Paul Sample 
and Francis Speight serving as painting jur- 
ors; and Mahonri Young (chairman), Edward 
McCartan and Charles Rudy, as_ sculpture 
jurors. The Academy’s committee on the ex- 
hibition is composed of Henry S. Drinker, 
Jr. (chairman), Joseph E. Widener, Sydney E. 
Martin, Marshall S. Morgan and William 
Clarke Mason. Further details are listed in the 
Dicest’s “Where To Show” page (34). 


The Little Painter Who Wasn't There 


Duell, Sloan & Pearce, the publishers, re- 
ported in a recent issue of the New York 
Times that “they recently received an offer 
from a downtown art gallery to put on a 
show of paintings by John Martin, whose 
story is told in Max White’s Tiger, Tiger. Ne- 
gotiations were abruptly broken off when it 
was explained that John Martin and his 
paintings existed solely in the imagination 


of Author Max White.” 


Salmagundians 


At the opening of the Salmagundi Club’s 
annual Thumb-Box exhibition in New York 
the $50 Isidor prize was awarded to Tore 
Asplund for his-Sunday Morn; a $25 anony- 
mous prize went to Andrew Winter for his 
Approaching Storm; and another $25 anony- 
mously donated prize to Hugh Botts for 
his Turning the Plow. 


Too Much of the Second 


“Contemporary observations, tinged with so- 
cial justice, fall into two categories: Art that 
can laugh, and art of eternal gloom.”—Dor- 
othy Grafly in Philadelphia Record. 


The Art Digest 
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Milles at Baltimore 


THE OTHER EVENING Carl Milles, noted Swed- 
ish-American sculptor, journeyed from Cran- 
brook Academy in Michigan to the Baltimore 
Museum to make a personal appearance be- 
fore a first-night audience at the opening of 
the largest show of his sculpture ever held. 
The exhibition, titled “Sculpture and Carl 
Milles,” remains on view through Dec. 29, 
presenting, in abbreviated form, a recapitula- 
tion of Milles’ long, productive career. 

To give historical depth to the display, alert 
Director Leslie Cheek, Jr., installed a prelude 
to the Milles show proper—a visual survey 
of the sculpture of the past in the form of 
photographs and detailed labels, together with 
original works from the Egyptian, French 
Gothic and Italian Renaissance periods. 

The Milles show is dramatically introduced 
to visitors by the equestrian statue, Folk Fil- 
byter, representing a legendary hero of Swe- 
den, which is placed in the portico at the 
museum entrance. The museum’s Sculpture 
Court is dominated by plaster models, which, 
placed on a mirror-polished floor and set off 
by a blue gauze background, recreate Milles’ 
much-discussed St. Louis fountain, The Wed- 
ding of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. 

Included are the sculptor’s Unicorn in wood, 
a head of Orpheus in iron, his Orpheus model 
in bronze and his Orpheus Girl head in silver 
pewter. Prominent also are Boar Hunter and 
Sunglitter (reproduced in -March 1, 1940, 
Dicest), the Astronomer (reproduced in June, 
1939, Dicest), Head of Dancer and Sunsinger. 

Climaxing the show is Milles’ latest work, 
Monument to Genius, a six-foot bronze, pow- 
erfully organized, presenting genius in the 
form of a contorted nude male figure. Sharing 
the spotlight is Milles’ Monument to an Actor, 
which, the Baltimore Sun hints, the Baltimore 
Museum wants to acquire. Most of Milles’ 
exhibits were loaned by the sculptor’s agents, 
the Orrefors Galleries of New York. 

Supplementing the sculpture is a related 
display of the tools, techniques and materials 
employed in the art. Enlightening explana- 
tions are added in the show’s catalogue, a 
beautifully designed, comprehensive work, pro- 
fusely illustrated by cuts from Meyric R. 
Rogers’ new book on Milles (reviewed on 
page 25 of this issue). 

After leaving Baltimore the exhibition will 
go to the Boston Institute of Modern Art for 
showing from Jan. 23 to March 2. 


Steeeeeencccnccecceccccenuscnenceuseccguscsuseusnusncerscucsecseneusengusoeese : 


Who Owns What? 


Does purchase of a painting or work 
: of art grant the collector control of repro- 
: duction rights? This question, which has 
often complicated relations between artists 
zand their public, is now being considered 
Zin a suit brought by Hovsep Pushman 
against the New York Graphic Society, 
Inc., its president, Anton Schutz, and 


zthe U. S. Printing and Lithograph Co., 
? Inc, 


Pushman, according to the New York 
Times, “seeks to restrain the defendants 
from selling at $7.50 a copy reproductions 
of his painting, When Autumn Is Here, 
which he sold in 1930 for $3,600 to the 
University of Illinois for its collection. 
He contends that permission for repro- 
duction was given by the university with- 
out his consent, and that he had given sole 
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defendants say that 
the painting was not copyrighted and 
that rights of reproduction were not re- 
served when it was sold.” The decision will 
e reported in a later issue of the Dicest. 
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The Penitent St. Peter: Et Greco (Spanish, 1545-1614) 


Popular El Greco Enters San Diego Gallery 


PROMINENT AMONG the major museum acqui- 
sitions of 1940 must be listed the recent pur- 
chase of El Greco’s magnificent depiction of 
The Penitent Saint Peter by the San Diego 
Fine Arts Society. Voted the “Popular Choice 
Award” among the fine art displays at the 
Golden Gate Exposition last summer, and pre- 
viously seen at the New York Fair and at the 
Barcelona Exposition, this painting will make 
the growing little museum in beautiful Balboa 
Park a mecca for El Greco devotees—and 
their number is legion. Distinguishing marks 
are the picture’s consummate humanity, its 
mystic power and the masterful luminosity of 
El Greco’s ecstatically emotional art. 

Painted about 1596-1600, the canvas bears 
the Greek’s complete name, Dominico Theo- 
tocopuli. Once part of the de Zavala and 
Verastegni collections, it came to San Diego 
through the agency of Dr. Jacob Hirsch of 
New York. With no little pride, the museum 
announced its new treasure in these words: 
“Both layman and connoisseur must share 
something of Meier-Graefe’s feeling when he 
made his Spanish journey in 1906—“El Greco 
is probably the greatest experience which 
could occur to any of us.” 

Three other notable old master paintings 
accompany the entry of the El Greco into the 
San Diego galleries, a Bronzino portrait of a 
Florentine lady, a Ruisdael Landscape With 
Waterfall, and Francesco Guardi’s Venice: the 
Grand Canal With the Rialto Bridge. Bring- 
ing to San Diego some of the best of Classic, 
Baroque and Rococo traditions, the paintings 
were clearly chosen not only for museum con- 
sumption but with an eye to the needs of a 
growing art student community. 

The Bronzino, painted about 1540, came to 
San Diego from the 1940 Masterpieces of Art 


show at the New York Fair, being secured 
through Bertram Newhouse. Remarkable for 
the freshness of its flesh tints and gorgeous 
costume of green and gold, it embodies the 
finest achievement of sculpturesque line and 
linear composition, The brown and grey Ruis- 
dael once belonged to Arthur Maier of Karls- 
bad, and has the endorsement of Bode and 
Dr. William R. Valentiner. Writes Julia An- 
drews of the San Diego staff: “Though Ruis- 
dael concerned himself with infinite detail, 
the great masses of dark and light which com- 
pose the basic structure of his painting keep 
the minutiae in their place. The eight figures 
in the present work emerge only after careful 
study. It was painted in the *60s when Ruis- 
dael combined precise observation of nature 
with romantic and monumental conception.” 


Guardi’s view of the Grand Canal was long 
owned by the Caldwells of County Meath, Ire- 
land. An exceptionally busy, yet unified paint- 
ing, it shows the picturesque Canal_ patterned 
with gondolas, in the background the dis- 
tinguished facades of Venetian palaces. 


New Hampshire’s Own 


In an effort to establish broad contact with 
its own artists, New Hampshire’s Planning 
and Development Commission has organized 
the New Hampshire Art Association, whose 
first activity is an exhibition at the Carpen- 
ter Art Galleries, Dartmouth College. 

The show, which includes work by such out- 
standing men as Paul Sample, Edmund Yagh- 
jian and Alexander James, will go on tour af- 
ter its Dartmouth closing date, Dec. 17. 
Other stop-overs are the Currier Gallery in 
Manchester, the University of New Hampshire, 
Peterboro, North Conway, and Concord. 
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Madonna and Child Enthroned: Piero pt Cosimo 


Notable Piero Altarpiece for St. Louis 


A GREAT RENAISSANCE altarpiece, produced 
at that climactic point when Italian art swung 
out of 14th century archaicism into the High 
Renaissance, has just been acquired by the 
City Art Museum of St. Louis. The work, 
enclosed in its original, sumptuous frame, is 
from the hand of Piero di Cosimo, who is at 
the present moment being avidly acquired in 
America. 

The newly awakened interest in Piero is 
attributed by Perry Rathbone, director of the 
St. Louis museum, to the breaking up of old 
collections in England and Scotland, where 
the artist was a 19th century favorite. Also, 
many of Piero’s secular works have a fantasy 
and unconventional abandon that is pecu- 
liarly modern in feeling. Seven out of nine 
major works by the artist which have come 
recently to America are from British sources. 


An especially valuable feature of the new 
acquisition is its enframement,. which con- 
tains three predella panels illustrating epi- 
sodes from the lives of the saints depicted in 
the main picture. This latter, more than 65 
inches high, shows the Madonna and Child 
enthroned out of doors, flanked by Saints 
Peter and John the Baptist, and faced by 
Saints Dominic, receiving benediction, and 
Saint Nicholas of Bari, offering three balls 
of gold. A charming vase of flowers sits in the 
central foreground, while in the distance on 
either side are hilly landscape views. 

Done in oil technique which had been new- 
ly imported to Florence, the altarpiece achieves 
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remarkable effects of sunshine and outdoor 
light, according to Rathbone, who points out 
the careful handling of cast shadows in the 
painting and their plein-air effect. The paint- 
ing also has a breadth of conception and the 
simplified monumentality of the new age, 
which Piero was feeling as an eclectic who 


was not ashamed of being influenced by his 
contemporaries. 
“The simple monumentality, the bright 


color and hard, clear drawing of our altar- 
piece places it close to several of Piero’s 
major works which immediately precede the 
influence exerted by Leonardo after his re- 
turn to Florence from Milan in 1500,” writes 
the St. Louis director. Considering the paint- 
ing’s close relationship to others done about 
that time and noting a minor contemporary 
Botticelli influence in one of the predella 
panels, Rathbone suggests the year 1501. 


Of Piero’s life the only authority is the un- 
reliable Vasari who makes him out as a re- 
cluse bachelor of saturnine disposition who 
could not stand street noises and church bells, 
and who cooked up a batch of 50 hard-boiled 
eggs at one time in order to minimize house- 
keeping chores. 

Whatever his story and however good it 
is as “copy,” Piero’s work in a broad sense 
epitomizes the art of the Florentine Renais- 
saince at its most exciting, transitional mo- 
ment. “It is,” writes Rathbone, “a peroration 
of the great artistic contribution of the Age 
of the Renaissance.” 





Sheeler Paints Power 


Six PatInTincs of Power, commissioned by 
Fortune Magazine and completed over a peri- 
od of two years by Charles Sheeler, will pro- 
vide the first one-man show at the new quar- 
ters of the Downtown Gallery, New York 
(opening Dec. 3). The paintings appear in 
reproduction in a portfolio supplement to 
the December issue of Fortune. 

Sheeler has taken several aspects of indus- 
trial power for his theme. He traveled to 
Guntersville, Alabama, for one picture, to 
Boulder Dam in Colorado for another. His 
theme of power is expressed in the wheels 
of a locomotive, the blades of a huge _ tur- 
bine, the cowl of an airplane, in high tension 
wires and dynamos, As ever, precision, chilly 
textures, and lonely scale are the dominating 
characteristics of the new group. 


“The heavenly serenity of Sheeler’s style,” 
states Fortune, “brings out the significance of 
the instruments of power he here portrays 
. . » He shows them for what they truly are; 
not strange, inhuman masses of material, but 
exquisite manifestations of human reason. 
As the artists of the Renaissance reflected life 
by picturing the human body, so the modern 
American reflects life through forms such 
as these; forms that are more deeply human 
than the muscles of a torso because they trace 
the firm pattern of human mind seeking to 
use co-operatively the powers of nature.” 


Monumental scale reaches a peak in Sus- 
pended Power, which depicts a 160-ton tur- 
bine unit suspended by cables over the well 
into which it is to be placed. Sheeler has 
invoked a hushed reverence in this canvas 
by his quiet, soft handling of color. Two fig- 
ures are placed unobtrusively in the pic- 
ture to heighten the loneliness. 

By thrusting an industrial form against the 
sky and eliminating horizon, the artist has 
caught the significance of the Yankee Clipper 
in another painting. Its sleek, glistening hulk 
is relieved by the rapier blades of the pro- 
peller. The power of steam locomotion is 
depicted in a canvas composed of the com- 
plexity of wheels and driving shafts, entitled 
Rolling Power. It has been acquired by the 
Smith College Museum. 

Most imaginatively titled of the six new 
Sheelers is Conversation, which concerns it- 
self with the play of wires, girder towers and 
insulators against a background of the crest 
of Boulder Dam, jumbled hillside and clean 
sky. Engineers and power men will recog- 
nize in this canvas their beloved stresses— 
tension, torsion, compression; and their fa- 
vorite materials—steel and concrete—all re- 
engineered under the laws of art. 


The machinery of a Brooklyn Edison tur- 
bine plant provides the theme of a metallic 
interior. The fat, serpentine form of a huge 
feed line is effectively contrasted by the 
foreground mass of complex machinery, each 
brought into a gun-metal harmony (see cover 
of the issue). 

“Electricity has become as universal an 
element of modern life as fire, water, earth, 
and air were in the ancient world,” says 
Fortune. “Sensing this universality, Henry 
Adams saw a relation between the power- 
house and the Cathedral of Chartres, between 
the Virgin and the dynamo; and, a genera- 
tion later, R. Buckminster Fuller thought of 
this energy cycle throbbing continuously 
through the twenty-four hours as a model 
for the cosmos when he wrote: ‘The Almighty 
opened with one hand the hot valve of abso- 
lute energy and with the other the cold valve 
of absolute time . . . the synthesis, no matter 
in what proportion combined, is always a de- 
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The Frick’s Gauguin 


UNDER ITS POLICY of stopping existing his- 
torical holes with well considered purchases, 
the Frick Collection, New York, has for the 
third time in recent years touched the field of 
French moderns. It has just acquired Paul 
Gauguin’s Tahitian Landscape, through the 
Wildenstein Galleries, New York. 

The painting dates from the early part of 
Gauguin’s first visit to his South Sea isle 
of escape, from the years 1891-93. It was 
purchased from the artist by Ambroise Vol- 
lard, and it remained in his hands until 1937, 
when it passed into the collection of Mrs. 
Chester Beatty. The following year it was 
exhibited in London (under the title, Monts 
Tahitiens) at a show of “Tragic Painters.” 

With unusual modesty, the Frick announce- 
ment states that its Gauguin “records neither 
the heights nor the depths of his art.” 

The painting is related to those lyric land- 
scapes of Brittany which the artist had been 
doing shortly before his Tahitian visit, during 
his so-called Pont Aven period. At that time 
he was endeavoring to substitute for the fleet- 
ing effects of Impressionism, a higher and 
clearer objectivity which would be more uni- 
versal. The Frick picture is thus built of a 
series of flat, superimposed planes which are 
differentiated by color contrasts—pink, green 
and heliotrope. Except for one or two local ac- 
cents, the scene might be European. 

The present example is “more objective, 
more purely landscape,” than the French- 
man’s later work, according to the Frick an- 
nouncement. “In it his spirit is not as yet tor- 
tured by his later effort to understand himself 
in relation to his adopted home. The longer 
he stayed in the South Seas the more involved 
he became in the life of the natives; and the 
greater the effort he made to translate into 
painting the mystery of their childlikeness, 
the more he lost his feeling for the conven- 
tional principles of pictorial design. Over- 
emphasis upon the picturesque often seems, in 
the work of his last years, to make him forget 
the limitations of painting as an art. As ar- 
rangements of figures and symbols, his _pic- 
tures, though sometimes of great splendor, 
become visions of a brooding complexity more 
barbarous than he knew or perhaps intended.” 

Two other purchases in the French modern 
field made since the Frick Collection became 
a public museum are a Cézanne Landscape 
and his Uncle Dominic. 








Under the Pinyon: Manonrt YOUNG 


Mahonri Young Reviewed in Retrospect 


A RETROSPECTIVE SURVEY of work in three 
media by Mahonri Young, whose talent turns 
fluidly from sculpture to drawing, to paint- 
ing and to printmaking, is on view at the 
Kraushaar Galleries, New York. Nearly 100 
items, with the drawings most prominent in 
quantity, are hanging until Dec. 19. 

Grandson of Brigham Young, the zealous 
American pioneer, Mahonri Young was born 
in Salt Lake City in the days when the west 
was still horse country, in 1877. He came to 
New York at the age of 20, entered the Art 
Students League, and 
Paris to study at the Julian Academy. Many 
of the drawings and watercolors on current 
display date from those early days in Paris. 
However, the show carries through several 
decades to examples made within the past 
few years. Many items were in the Addison 
Gallery’s Young retrospective last summer. 

A compelling serenity characterizes the oils 


Tahitian Landscape: Paut Gaucuin. Acquired by the Frick Collection 
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then proceeded to. 


on exhibition. Taking off originally from Mil- 
let, and by temperament an admirer of toil- 
ers in the fields and of the sea, Mahonri 
Young has evolved a style of painting that 
is in complete harmony with the subjects that 
interest and stimulate him. Never light and 
never ponderous, the oils develop in a direc- 
tion between those extremes, with slow rhy- 
thms and generalized forms dominating. 

In later works, both oils and watercolor, 
the composition has expanded laterally to pro- 
vide a more tightly woven picture. The can- 
vas, Rowan, and the watercolor, Pasture at 
Branchville, are examples of this growth, 
which appears as a more particularized real- 
ity. These are in contrast to the earlier Un- 
der the Pinyon, which is perhaps heavier. 

The many small drawings, catching unex- 
pected phases of landscapes, people and ob- 
jects, provide a sparkling interest in the show 
and attest to the artist’s command of the 
pen and his assimilation of old master tech- 
niques. These have the easy economy and 
casualness of sure draughtsmanship. 

The sculptures, as often happens when they 
are included in a painting show, lose out a 
bit on the score of display; the dark bronze 
color against a subdued background fails to 
project them as much as they deserve. How- 
ever, they represent probably the artist’s fa- 
vorite medium. Boxers and working people are 
the subjects, treated with a factual and frank 
naturalism. They are testimonies to Mahon- 
ri Young’s abiding faith in the average man, 
wherever he finds him. 


Uncle Sam Exhibits Watercolors 


Out of the recent, unique watercolor com- 
petition for 300 decorations for a Marine 
Hospital, conducted by the Section of Fine 
Arts, Uncle Sam has already picked his 
choice of the 300 and now has a large group 
of the remaining entries on view at the Sec- 
tion’s gallery. Each painting, selected by a 
jury of Charles Burchfield, John Marin, Eliot 
O’Hara, and Buk Ulreich, is available for 
$30, the same uniform price the Government 
paid. The Section’s gallery is located at 7th 
and D. Sts., Southwest, Washington, D. C. 
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The Art of Fantasia 


BEGINNING its press preview quietly, with 
the shadowy forms of musicians walking to 
their ticred seats, Walt Disney’s newest, most 
novel music-art film, Fantasia, initiated its run 
at the Broadway Theater in New York. The 
shadowy forms sharpened in outline, tiers of 
silhouettes blocked out abstract patterns on 
the screen and became a transition to the 
superb Disney abstractions that brought sight 
to Bach’s Toccata and Fugue. As Fantasia un- 
folded it wrought a masterful fusion of the 
visual and aural arts, charging with colorful 
and imaginative vision eight selections of con- 
cert music played and recorded by Leopold 
Stokowski and the Philad-Iphia Orchestra. 

Uniformly enthusiastic were the motion pic- 
ture critics, more tempered were the music 
and art critics. Often curt, always concise 
Time reported that Fantasia as a whole “leaves 
its audience gasping.” 

The stuff of art that went into the making 
of this Disney synthesis has been sent from 
Hollywood to art galleries scattered from 
Maine to Oregon, among which are the Carroll 
Carstairs, the Harlow-Keppel and the Ken- 
nedy galleries in New York, all of which are 
exhibiting Disney originals through the month 
of December. Not the celluloid transparencies 
but the original drawings in pencil and ink, 
pastel and watercolor, are on display. 

Some of the exhibited works were actually 
used in sequences of Fantasia, others are 
studies in which character and compositiona: 
problems were worked out. More than 10,000 
of these drawings were made by Disney artists, 
and from them, 356 were selected by Guthrie 
Courvoisier of the Courvoisier Galleries for dis- 
tribution to the nation’s art dealers. 

Their range in mood, technique and aesthet- 
ic plane is wide. On one end of this scale are 
the drawings of vast, moody cathedral in- 
teriors, and forest scenes in which stately 
trees assimilate the appearance of the sturdy 
columns and the delicate window tracery of a 
Gothic cathedral. At the other end are lively, 
humorous caricatures of the animals which in 
the film dance and cavort through Ponchielli’s 
Dance of the Hours and the prettified Pegasi, 
centaurs and centaurettes that are featured 
in the controversial visualization of Beethov- 
en’s Pastoral Symphony. Equally contrasting 
are the colorful abstractions that, on the 
screen, come brilliantly to fruition, and the 
weird skelstal creatures who sweep, twist and 
float through eerie Night on Bald Mountain. 


Praised by an Art Critic 


Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, one 
of the few metropolitan art critics to turn a 
thoughtful eye on the Disney opus, wrote that 
the visualizations ranged “from the thrillingly 
beautiful (the abstractions of Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue) to the appallingly banal and in- 
apropos (Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony) .” 
‘ Of the Bach passages Miss Genauer wrote: 

Here are comet-like shapes shooting across 
the screen, lines agitated into sensuously beau- 
tiful patterns, undulating surfaces, areas of 
color penetrating each other like the separate 
tones in a chord, masses arranged in _per- 
fect equilibrium. The whole thing is a suc- 
cession of beautifully colored abstractions, 
with sometimes faintly discernible in them the 
suggestion of violin bows or the strings of a 
cello or the curve of a bass viol. One or two 
of them recall Kandinsky especially. There 
were several related to the surrealist Miro.” 

Pointing out the close relationship between 
the visual and the aural arts, the World-Tele- 


© Wide World 


CouracE is a quality most deeply realized 
in adversity. Shortly after I received my Octo- 
ber issue of London Studio, a little late but 
an unusually handsome issue, the above photo- 
graph came, showing the complete destruction 
of the firm’s London offices by a German bomb 
(the magazine was published from the spot 
just to the left of the last standing building at 
the right). With the photograph was attached 
the following statement, calm, collected: 

“The Studio Publications announce that 
their London office, located at 44 Leicester 
Square, was demolished by a land bomb on 
Oct. 19. Although they have sustained some 
losses in material, most of their stock of art 
books was divided among printer, binders and 
their country office in Essex. The Studio Pub- 
lications announce there will be no shortage 








Where London Studio Was Published 


of supplies from their catalog or Fall List 
with the exception of the famous Studio An- 
nual which was completely destroyed. As there 
is not time to print again for the holiday 
season, the Annual will be redesigned for all- 
year-round-sale and will be published in the 
Spring. Fortunately no one was hurt when 
the building crashed and advice has come 
that The Studio has new London quarters at 
66 Chandos Place in the same West-End dis- 
trict, besides their country editorial offices. 
Though slightly delayed the monthly issues of 
The Studio and Art & Industry will still be 
coming through.” 

We of the Art Dicest staff, who have only 
the routine, peacetime worries of press-day, 
salute the carry-on courage of our spirited 
English contemporary. —PEYTON BosweELL, Jr. 





gram critic wrote that “art—especially ab- 
stract art—while entirely apart from music 
and having its own laws and its own potential- 
ities and limitations, is parallel to music in 
its dependence on sense. impressions 

That rhythm which in music is the measure 
of time, in a painting is the measure of space. 
Rhythmic design animates a painting just 
as in a musical composition rhythm animates 
what would be an uninterrupted tonal vibra- 
tion.” 

Disney, Miss Genauer continued, “has never 
pretended to be more than a commercial 
artist . . . He has been content to leave the 
‘highbrow’ stuff—the search for new forms, 
new harmonies, new aesthetic philosophies 
to the Picassos, Kandinskys, Legers, Miros, 
Marins. And art writers have written millions 
of words trying’ to interpret their findings. 
Now maybe we can quit.” 

“Ironically,” she observed, “it turns out that 
Disney, the Hollywood commercial artist, may 
be a greater factor leading to popular under- 
standing of these experiments than all the 
combined efforts of the modern paintings, the 
museum and gallery directors who have dili- 
gently presented their work and the art writ- 
ers who have tirelessly discoursed on it.” 

Miss Genauer’s appraisal: Disney “stands 
as one of the most original, daring and pro- 
vocative artists in the country.” 

That Disney is a provocative artist is at- 
tested by the reams of serious consideration, 
conjecture and analysis devoted to Fantasia 
by art, music, motion picture and dance critics 


Opposite Pace—Seven typical drawings from “Fantasia” (copyright, Walt Disney Pro- 
ductions). Upper left and lower right, courtesy of Carstairs Gallery; middle center and 
middle right, Harlow &2 Keppel; upper right, middle left, lower left, Kennedy © Co. 
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in the New York press. His provocative spirit 
ranged beyond the limits of the field of art, 
and, in the case of Dorothy Thompson, pro- 
voked a columnist into a near rage. 


Condemned by a Columnist 


Coming like an off-key twang from a broken 
cello, Miss Thompson’s “Minority Report” on 
Fantasia sounded a doomed, damning note. 
Miss Thompson, who is very jumpy these days, 
is the only one on record to attend Fantasia 
and come away with Nazis in her hair. After 
duly dubbing Messrs. Disney and Stokowski 
geniuses, the Herald Tribune columnist 
branded her viewing of the film “an experi- 
ence,” and wrote that “All I could think to 
say of the ‘experience’ as I staggered out 
was that it was ‘Nazi.’ The word did not 
arise out of an obsession. Nazism is the abuse 
of power, the perverted betrayal of the best 
instincts, the genius of a race turned into 
black magical destruction, ‘and so is the 
Fantasia.” 

And again Miss Thompson: “If the man 
who turned against Napoleon had lived to 
see the inside of a Nazi concentration camp 
his torturers might have driven him mad by 
the performance of Mr. Stokowski and Mr. 
Disney.” 

This response to a serious fusion of several 
art forms will undoubtedly raise a quizzical 
brow on the Disney visage—Disney, who, 
during a trial run of Fantasia, explained to 
Theodore Strauss of the Times: “For the bass 
tones we used heavy rich colors and for the 
strings bright hues. See those bow tips danc- 
ing? Doesn’t the music make you feel like 
that? And that streak of brilliant color—hear 
that flash of music? And here in the organ 
tones we tried to get a Gothic effect. . ..” 
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The Cloud: Jose pe Creert (Green Stone) 


De Creeft Continues His March to Fame 


ALTHOUGH the fourteen new sculptures by 
Jose de Creeft on view until Dec. 12 at the 
Georgette Passedoit Gallery, New York, re- 
veal no changes in this artist’s style, they 
staunchly maintain this sculptor’s wide pop- 
ularity among the critics. 

As is customary in a de Creeft show, the 
range of materials is full of surprises. The 
sculptor works on everything, it seems, but 
plaster. He thinks now, as Henry McBride of 
the Sun points out, only in terms of the ma- 
terial at hand, which may be a piece of drift 
wood, or a heavy field stone. “In consequence 
there is a continual change of pace, change 
of cutting and change in the approach; some- 
times soaring, as in the green stone figure 
personifying a Cloud; sometimes cryptic as 
in the Man with the Child in Russian pumice 
stone; sometimes ironical as in the head 
called Queen of Spades; and always decora- 
tive as in the Garden Figure.” 

De Creeft’s work represents, according to 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram “some 
of the best sculpture being done in our time.” 
The fact that there is no news in the matter 
of style changes does lessen the importance 
and pleasure to be derived from the present 
exhibition, she continued. “All have the ex- 
quisite rhythms, the enormous sensibility, the 
suavely continuous flow of volumes that are 
characteristic of this sculptor’s work. And 
yet there is no sameness to them.” 

The vast amount of technical skili re- 
quired of a sculptor before his work attains 
even the slightest significance creates the dan- 
ger of the craftsman overwhelming the sculp- 
tor, wrote Margaret Breuning of the Journal- 
American. “In the case of Jose de Creeft, 
superb craftsmanship serves merely as a ve- 
hicle for creative imagination. The tremen- 
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dous difficulties of cutting direct in obdurate 
mediums is not the important feature of his 
work; rather it is his power to evoke from 
any chosen medium an original artistic con- 
ception that makes the idea and its expres- 
sion one.” 

Though de Creeft’s romping versatility de- 
fies his being placed in any definite category, 
Henry McBride found one common denomi- 
nator that resides in all of the pieces, from 
the informal construction of a piece of drift- 
wood and an old wooden pulley wheel (the 
two assembled into a symbol of industry) to 
the more heavily conceived pieces. This de- 
nominator is intimacy. 

“The sculpture can be lived with in a 
house,” said McBride. “The nearest de Creeft 
comes to in the monumental line is in his 
garden figures, but even in these the specta- 
tor does not wish to get far enough away to 
lose the texture. Texture, with de Creeft 
is important.” 


The Cupid in Art 


Miss Irene de Bohus, young painter-prote- 
gée of Diego Rivera, who broke all ancient 
records recently by having three of her works 
purchased by the Metropolitan Museum, will 
wed in June the wealthy young Orlando Web- 
er, Jr., of New York, who, at the age of 17, 
led a safari into Venezuela in search of the 
“umbrella bird,” and who recently tantalized 
Park Avenue society by giving a reception 
at his luxurious 82nd Street home in honor of 
Helios and Aurora, a pair of rare parrots of 
the species called Queen of Bavaria. 

“His romance with Miss de Bohus grew out 
of their mutual interest in art,” reports the 
W orld-Telegram. 


Eric Gill Gone 


From ENGLAND comes word of the death, on 
Nov. 17, of Eric Gill. The noted sculptor and 
engraver, who had been ill for several months, 
died at a nursing home in Uxbridge. He was 
58 years old. 

Gill was born in Brighton, England, in 1882, 
and studied painting and sculpture at the 
Chichester Art School. From 1900 to 1903 
he studied architecture under Douglas Garoe, 
but never practiced this profession although 
he was an honorary associate of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. His principal 
works include Stations of the Cross for the 
Catholic cathedrals of Bradford and West- 
minster, a group representing Ariel and 
Prospero for London’s Broadcasting House 
and a war memorial for Leeds University. The 
Leeds memorial stirred up a heated contro- 
versy because of its subject, the expulsion of 
the money changers from the temple—all of 
whom he depicted in tophats and frock coats. 

Gill gained additional fame through his 
illustrations for books, which included wood 
engravings for the Limited Edition Club’s 
volume of Shakespeare’s Henry VIII, for a 
special edition of the Songs of Solomon and 
for a deluxe edition of Chaucer’s Canterbury 
Tales. He also wrote a number of books on 
aesthetics, including his Beauty Looks Unto 
Herself, published in America in 1933. He 
became an associate of the Royal Academy 
in 1937 and an associate of the Royal Insti- 
tute of British Sculptors in 1938. 


Dorothy Kantner Quits 


Once in a while an art critic, long suffering 
from the inroads made upon the art page by 
other departments, tells the city editor where 
to hang his hat. This happened out in Pitts- 
burgh the other day, and now forthright, very 
quotable Dorothy Kantner is no longer art 
critic of the Sun-Telegraph, a position which 
she had held with distinction since 1935. 

The Bulletin Index, Pittsburgh’s weekly 
newsmagazine that out-times Time, told it this 
way: “Out of the Sun-Telegraph offices last 
week stalked angry Art Critic Dorothy Kant- 
ner, wiped the dust of the big daily off her 
trim shoes, flounced out to her Oakland apart- 
ment to cool off. . . . The stormy resignation 
climaxed a two-year battle between Critic 
Kantner and the city desks, exploded when 
her review of Carnegie Institute’s current 
American show was condensed to ‘an absolute 
minimum,’ then docked eight more inches. Up 
to the desk went she, and resigned on the 
spot.” 


Bulliet Labels Sheets 


C. J. Bulliet recently told his Chicago 
Daily News readers that a visit to the Findlay 
Galleries would give them a view of a “great 
American painter in his young maturity’— 
namely, Millard Sheets, who was exhibiting a 
group of watercolors from the past two or 
three years. Sheets, claims Bulliet, is one 
of the few American artists he would label 
“significant.” Most encouraging to this critic 
is the fact that Sheets’ “mental attitude” will 
not permit him to rest on the laurels which 
he has won during the last decade, but has 
progressed “astonishingly beyond the Sheets 
of even 1939.” At 30 he has “just crossed 
the threshold of a great career.” 

In the California landscape, Sheets “found 
strength where most people see only senti- 
mental beauty.” Bulliet’s verdict: “Sheets has 
the enthusiasm for life and for the affairs 
of man that was so great a factor in the mak- 
ing of Rubens. This, plus an eager desire 
and a frenzied ability to paint.” 
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Telfair’s Director 


Atonzo M. Lansrorp has been appointed 
the new director of the Telfair Academy of 
Arts and Sciences in Savannah, Georgia. The 
Academy, founded in 1875, has been with- 
out a full-time director since the death of 
Carl Brandt in 1925, although the late Gari 
Melchers, famous American painter, served in 
an advisory capacity for several years. 

Lansford was formerly director of exhibi- 
tions for the Federal Art Project of New 
York and New Jersey, and director of the Fed- 
eral Art Gallery in New York City. Energetic 
and progressive in his conception of art’s 
place in community life, Lansford is by birth 
and cultural background a Southerner—he 
was born in Florida 32 years ago of a Georgia- 
born father and graduated from the University 
of North Carolina. Having studied later at the 
Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts, he 
is also an artist in his own right. Among his 
other achievements is notable success as an 
illustrator and writer. 

The new program of the Telfair Academy 
will be formulated along the lines of com- 
munity service and will be integrated with 
the social and economic life of beautiful, his- 
toric Savannah. 


Corcoran Biennial Dates 


The Corcoran Biennial exhibition of con- 
temporary American painting will be _pre- 
sented in its 17th edition from March 23 
to May 4, at the Corcoran Gallery of Art in 
Washington, D. C. The William A. Clark Prize 
Awards, initiated by Senator Clark at the 
first Biennial in 1907 and later perpetuated 
by him through an endowment, will be made 
again, offering prize-winning artists $5,000. 

All living American artists are eligible to 
submit oils that have not before been pub- 
licly exhibited in Washington. Canvases must 
be in the hands of the New York jury not 
later than Feb. 25 and at Washington not la- 
ter than March 3. Details will be found in the 
Dicest’s “Where To Show (page 34). 


Art—Marches On! 


“I want to be a symbolic mural painter. I 
want to be on my own. I don’t want to be 
just another butterfly."—Miss Mary L. Ab- 
bott, recently elected “glamour girl for 1940- 
41.” 


AMERICAN PAINTINGS 
1800 - 1870 





“Whaling Ship” 
Ci. 1855 


MARINES—Clipper Ships—Yachts— 
Steamers—Views of Ports 


PORTRAITS—Ancestors for those who 
have lost theirs 


LANDSCAPES—Thos. Doughty, A. B. 
Durand and the like 


GENRE—These are our specialty 
“Harry Shaw Newman 
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150 LEXINGTON AVE. at 30th ST. 
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Breaking Ground at Bethel: Rocer MEpEaRIs 


New York Critics Accept Benton’s Challenge 


TuHoucu he isn’t currently a New York ex- 
hibitor, Thomas Hart Benton of Missouri 
has again appeared in all the city’s art col- 
umns, this time through an exhibition of 
paintings by 15 of his students at the Associ- 
ated American Artists Gallery. Lengthening 
the columns of space which the show rated 
were two argumentive stimulants: (1) region- 
alism, which was the basis of the show, and 
(2) the hostility of critics to teachers who 
mold all talents in their own image. For sea- 
soning, Benton added this challenge: “We 
defy any school in the country to produce any- 
thing comparable in the matter of all around 
technical excellency.” 

On view through Dec. 4, the 58 exhibits by 
Benton’s students are technically sound and 
reflect a sincere attachment to the region 
that inspired their themes. The exhibitors, 
ranging in age from 19 to 30, all trained at 
the Kansas City Art Institute. 

Coming to Benton’s challenge, Edward Al- 
den Jewell of the Times wrote that “anything 
submitted in competition will have to be 
pretty good on the technical count. There’s 
no denying that . . . Technically, the work 
is splendid.” In this he was backed by the 
World-Telegram’s Emily Genauer, who can 
hardly be listed among Benton’s boosters, 
and by the Herald Tribune’s Royal Cortissoz, 
the most implacable champion of technical 
proficiency of them all. 

“As regards most of these students I found 
myself indifferent to their ‘regionalism’ but 
quickly responsive to their workmanship,” 
wrote Cortissoz. “William McKim, in his il- 
lustrations for Aesop, is indubitably a cap- 
able craftsman. So is Jackson Lee Nesbitt, 
in his well drawn Street Car and in his agree- 
ably Ruysdaelish Ozark Bridge.” Roger Me- 
dearis, he wrote, “emulates the mannerisms” 
of Benton. But “all of the exhibitors show 
the benefit of discipline in drawing. Indeed 
they are almost too meticulous about it and 
overfond of delineating detail, as witness Rob- 
ert Elton Tindall in his suggestive Winged 
Victory or Bert Marvin in his Whistling Mar- 
mot or W. Lewis Bogart in his Pinyon Pines. 
But greater breadth will come with the pas- 
sage of time.” Meanwhile, the Herald Tri- 
bune critic concluded, “Mr. Benton is ground- 
ing his pupils in the right way and I ven- 
ture to cry ‘Bravo!’” 

In the matter of imitative studying, Ben- 


ton led with his chin when he wrote in 
the catalogue introduction: “Those unini- 
tiated in the history of art may say there 
is too much of Tom Benton in this stuff.” 
And, initiated or uninitiated, that’s exactly 
what the New York critics did say. To 
Emily Genauer all the exhibitors but three 
“are such patent imitators it isn’t even funny. 
It’s tragic, because they’re so well-equipped 
technically.” 

“Withholding the names of most of the 
present artists,” wrote Edward Alden Jewell 
of the Times, “the gallery might just as well 
label the pictures instead ‘School of Benton.’ 
Would that, from their point of view, suffice? 
If so, this department has nothing further 
to say except that it could get along quite 
nicely with Benton as monologuist, minus the 
supporting cast.” 

“What represents pure gain,” summed up 
Jewell, “is the fine technical competence these 
young artists have acquired in the course 
of their tutelage. Equally apparent is the fact 
that most of them will have to travel rather 
a long way yet before they are in a posi- 
tion to prove themselves creative artists.” 

In closing her review, Miss Genauer re- 
ferred to those exhibitors whose “sparks of in- 
dividuality” had withstood the impact of Ben- 
ton’s style: “Robert MacDonald Graham, Jr; 
whose work has a particularly appealing lu- 
minosity, is one of them. Frederick James, 
whose watercolors have a breadth and a 
plasticity Benton himself doesn’t approach, 
is another. Robert Elton Tindall, whose still 
lifes are notable for their dark tonal and 
textural harmonies, is a third.” 

Royal Cortissoz, leaving the Benton student 
show to review the one-man exhibit of Philip 
Reisman in the same gallery, found that the 
students, technically, offered “worthwhile ad- 
monitions” to the older exhibitor. 


““*Childish’” Klee 

“Klee, as you may remember, is ‘childish’ 
beyond even Matisse. He is as ‘childish’ in 
fact as that great and profound British math- 
ematician, Charles S. Dodgson, who, as Lewis 
Carroll, wrote Alice in Wonderland. Any 
child of 5, you will be informed by the Sun- 
day morning art critics and various ‘sanity 
in art’ people, can duplicate the paintings 
of Klee.”—C. J. Bulliet in Chicago Daily News. 
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Naomi: SIMKHA SIMKHOVITCH 


Simkhovitch, After 10 Years, Seen in Solo 


THoucH SIMKHA SmkKHoviTcH has not held 
a one-man show for a decade, he has, during 
that period, been included in most of the 
nation’s important group exhibitions. This 
month, in a solo exhibition at the Midtown 
Galleries in New York, he is summing up the 
progress hinted at in his infrequent appear- 
ances during the preceding 10 years. 

Simkhovitch early evinced interest in elo- 
quent color. He has retained that interest, 
adding to it an absorption in the problem of 
molding form that exists solidly in space. The 
two interests fuse in the more recent can- 
vases of the Midtown show to evolve such 
sound exhibits as The Tune, picturing a seated 
and a standing figure; Wash Day, which de- 


Sir Evan Charteris 


Sir Evan Charteris, noted English lawyer 
and art expert, died Nov. 16 at Pangbourne, 
Berkshire, at the age of 76. 

Author in 1927 of a biography on his friend, 
John Singer Sargent, Sir Evan was a gradu- 
ate of Eton, was active in the English armed 
forces during the World War, and was an 
important collector of modern pictures. He 
was chairman of the National Portrait Gallery 
in London from 1928 on, and since 1934 had 
served as chairman of the Tate Gallery. 

During the Spanish civil war Sir Evan 
worked on the international committee formed 


BRUMMER 


55 EAST FIFTY-SEVENTH 


picts three full-bodied laundresses hanging 
clothes; the two children’s portraits, Sonya 
With Fruit and Naomi, and the strong Anne. 

Two related works are The Swimming Hole, 
which Simkhovitch has built up and integrated 
with expertly handled color, and the large 
Prize Fighter and His Girl. 

Providing a contrasting note to the show, 
which remains on view through Dec. 21, is a 
series of landscapes which in mood grow 
logically out of the Connecticut countryside 
they picture. Important examples are Early 
Morning in Connecticut and Bedford Village, 
the latter a particularly successful transcrip- 
tion of the tree-bowered stillness of a de- 
serted street in a small New England town. 


in Paris to arrange for the removal of the 
Prado art treasures to Geneva. Prominent 
also as an historian, he authored several vol- 
umes on the roles played in history by his 
Scottish forefathers. 


Art Sale at Pen and Brush 

Paintings and craft exhibits by members of 
the Pen and Brush Club in New York will 
be on display from Dec. 2 to the 15th in 
the Club’s galleries, Ail exhibits will be priced 
to meet the Christmas demand for gift ob- 
jects of art. " 


GALLERY 


ST. NEW YORK 








Bonnard Braque Soutine 


Maillol Matisse 
26 rue de Seine, Paris 
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ZBOROWSKI 


XXth CENTURY PAINTINGS AND SCULPTURE 


Modigliani 
Arden Gallery, 460 Park Avenue, N. Y. C. 


Utrillo 


Segonzac 


Derain 
Pascin 


Despiau 
Picasso 







Aquarelle Survey 


A SELECTION of seventy-seven contemporary 
American watercolors, selected to represent 
artists from all parts of the country, is on 
view at the Worcester Museum until Dre. 15. 
This large show takes the place of the 
former Worcester Biennial, which has been 
postponed until next season. 

The new exhibition surveys American 
achievement in a department in which many 
critics consider America as highly accom- 
plished as any other country. It is a medium 
which is certainly better liked here on the 
part of the public than in any other country. 

The Worcester show includes work by the 
leading watercolor exponents such as Charles 
Burchfield, George Grosz, Edward Hopper, 
John Marin, Reginald Marsh, Waldo Peirce 
and Andrew Wyeth. Others less known dis- 
play a consistently high standard, among them, 
a former student at the Worcester Museum 
School, Leon Hovsepian. 

Two recent additions to the museum’s per- 
manent collection are included in the exhibi- 
tion. These are New York from Weehauken 
by Reginald Marsh, and Vermont Landscape 
by Dean Fausett. 


A Memorial for Six 


The ever-active Print Division of the New 
York Public Library has organized a group 
memorial show, honoring six American print- 
makers who died within the past year. The 
artists are Earl Horter, C. H. Woodbury, C. 
Jac Young, George C. Wales, Dwight Sturges 
and A. N. MacDonald. 

The half dozen represent a wide range in 
style. Woodbury’s free line, “firm and expres- 
sive in its apparently errant swirl” is most ef- 
fective in his sea pieces where the transparent 
movement of water is indicated with great 
economy. Horter wandered among the pictur- 
esque buildings of the world, in New Or- 
leans, France, or Holland, which he pictured 
with a sure sense of chiaroscuro and pattern. 
The fine tradition of line engraving is repre- 
sented by A. N. MacDonald; C. Jac Young 
preferred brisk snow scenes; George C. Wales 
favored sailing, and Dwight C. Sturges was 
most inspired by human characters. 


Gordon of Canada Dies 


John Sloan Gordon, a leader of the Cana- 
dian impressionist movement in art, died Oct. 
12 at his home in Hamilton, Ont. He was 72. 

Represented by several canvases in the Na- 
tional Gallery at Ottawa and in the Grange 
Gallery in Toronto, Gordon is known in the 
U. S. through a ceiling decoration in the Con- 
gressional Library in Washington, executed in 
1895 while he was practicing his art in Paris. 


Wisconsin Keeps Curry 


Two grants of $20,000 each from the 
Thomas Evans Brittingham trust fund will 
make it possible for the University of Wis- 
consin to keep on its staff, for another five 
years, the artist, John Steuart Curry, and the 
pianist, Gunnar Johansen, according to the 
Badger Quarterly, Grants from the same fund 
brought the two artists originally to the uni- 
versity—Curry in 1936, and Johansen in 1939. 


To Boston via Billy Rose 


Excerpt from Leonard Lyons’ column in 
the New York Post: “When Eleanor Holm 
learned that a Boston museum was going 
to exhibit some of the masterpieces owned by 
Husband Billy Rose, she said: ‘Anything can 
happen in this world—when a carnival guy 
and a backstroke swimmer have Titians to 


lend to a. museum in Boston’.” 


The Art Digest 














Rouault’s Religion 


Review:nc the important Georges Rouault 
retrospective exhibition at the Boston Insti- 
tute of Modern Art (on view until Dec. 8, 
after which it will go on a nation-wide tour), 
William Germain Dooley, critic of the Boston 
Transcript, ranked Rouault as the greatest of 
modern religious painters. Mr. Dooley: 

“Lone figure among the great living artists, 
Georges Rouault sends all his brooding, dra- 
matic, mystical qualities in Boston’s retrospec- 
tive exhibition. In contrast to his placid, par- 
tially circumscribed life, these oils, water- 
colors, gouaches, tapestrics and prints are 
vivid testimonials to a talent unsurpassed in 
its special field since the anonymous masters 
of the 13th century. Or, to put it another way, 
he is the greatest religious painter of the 
modern world. 

“Nor do we mean by this extravagantly un- 
professional statement that he is merely the 
most gifted ecclesiastical hack for denomina- 
tional building contractor. Rouault is great 
in a larger meaning in that he conveys, through 
his work, a sense of the deep emotional drive 
that, while highly personal, is of the universal 
simplicity and power of an earlier Christianity. 
The bold line, the fierce emotion in every 
stroke and sudden transition of tone, the es- 
sential pathos and sympathy with the idea be- 
hind the subject, all convey the impression 
of a surge of force, far beneath and far be- 
yond the mere presentation of distorted icon- 
ography or the subjectivity of approach. 

“This is true in the great majority of his 
work, whether it be of the religious scenes, 
or the circus, the figure studies. Drawing upon 
the glazing skill of the Abbe Suger and his 
medieval Ile de France scholastic technique, 
he gives his New and Old Testament inter- 
pretations a touch of the grim majesty of the 
Byzantine. The secular work has the undis- 
ciplined strength of contemporary expression- 
ism. But all of it, whether crucified Christ 
or clown, courtesan, judge or drooping dwarf, 
has one dominant overtone. And that is com- 
passion. Not feminine pity but rather an in- 
spired compassion of encompassing under- 
standing that never loses its virility. 

“In this sense, in our opinion, lies the true 
greatness of the man. Toulouse-Lautrec had 
it, but in a bitterly warped version; Picasso’s 
harlequins and saltimbanques are distant cou- 
sins, far too intellectuallized and aloof; Dau- 
mier and Goya used the same magnificent 
perception for purely surgical operations of a 
destructive nature; Hogarth, beside this, be- 
comes a petty moralist; and most of the Re- 
naissance religious art seems to be a superb 
pageant of the new learning rather than of 
profoundly moving personal conviction.” 


Prints and Drawings by Sculptors 

An exhibition, “Prints and Drawings by 
Sculptors,’ emphasizing the draftsmanship 
and sensitivity to line of sculptors, is being 
held, until Dec. 29, at the Baltimore Museum. 


dk In California 


Renoir - Cézanne - Gauguin 








Derain - Vlaminck - Dufy 


DALZELL HATFIELD 
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The Cut: HELEN SAWYER 


Critics Highly Approve Helen Sawyer 


WirtH A croup of 23 oils—‘paeans to paint,” 
as Edward Alden Jewell of the Times char- 
acterizes them—and an additional group of 
watercolors and drawings (the latter are 
signed Henka), Helen Sawyer is holding an 
impressive debut exhibition at the Milch Gal- 
leries, New York, on view until Dec. 7. In 
private life she is Mrs. Jerry Farnsworth, wife 
of the well-known American painter. 

“She paints with communicable relish,” 
wrote Jewell, praising the artist’s keen appe- 
tite for the oil medium. And the paintings 
are more besides, “evincing on the artist’s 
part a fresh, uninhibited eye for color and 
for bold harmonies. Some of the landscapes 
may be deemed a little disconcertingly inclu- 
sive; on the other hand, there is often 
strength in the composition, just as there is 
wont to be an element of happy warmth, even 
of joyousness, in the mood articulated.” 

This joyousness was the outstanding qual- 
ity of Helen Sawyer’s work in the opinion of 
Margaret Breuning of the Journal-American. 


In the several flower pieces Miss Breuning 
found “a radiance and profusion, that pours 
a new content into a well-worn mold of flower 
painting yet in ordered sequence of design.” 
Her only criticism was, similarly, an occa- 
sional crowding of detail in the otherwise 
clear and sensuous landscapes. 

The same frank enthusiasm for Miss Saw- 
yer’s work was shared by Emily Genauer of 
the World-Telegram, who said that “rarely 
does one come on a debut exhibition as deep- 
ly satisfying.” “There can be no hesitancy 
of her talent,” continued Miss Genauer. “Hesi- 
tancy, floundering, and sloppiness are no- 
where evident. Strongly evident are the 
warmth of her colors, her poetic approach 
and the vigor and breadth of her technique.” 

Such rare agreement among the critics 
on a first one-man show augers well for the 
artist’s career. Removal now of complexity of 
detail and more intense simplification of 
statement should, by her next show, set Miss 
Sawyer 100 per cent right with the critics. 


John Sloan Explains Art Week Prices 


Puzz.ep by the numerous $2,500 price tags 
that blossomed forth on paintings during Na- 
tional Art Week—an event that was supposed 
to put good art into the homes of “just plain 
folks”—the editor of the New York World- 
Telegram sent a reporter around to interview 
John Sloan, veteran of the battle of aesthe- 
tics vs. sheckels these many years. Why the 
high price of art? was the assignment given 
the reporter. 

Pacing the floor of his Hotel Chelsea studio 
and “running long fingers through slightly 
longish white locks,”. Sloan philosophically 
told the reporter: “An artist has to pay a good 
deal of rent in order to have a nice place to 
store his unsold paintings.” 

The main thing that an artist is up against, 
Sloan explained, is that “people consume our 
product without buying it. Few people in this 
country feel secure enough of the common- 
place human necessities to have anything to 
spare for art. Art today falls in the same class 






as fur coats. If it’s expensive, everyone thinks 
it’s good.” 

As one of the main causes of high prices 
Sloan cited “over-praised” foreign~ work. 
“We're just as good as the foreign artists,” he 
said, “but we have to show we're good. So the 
prices stay up.” 

The World-Telegram paraphrased Sloan: “In 
other words, it’s all your own fault if you 
have to pay $2,000 for a painting instead of 
$200. If you knew what you wanted and you 
bought one painting a year instead of one a 
lifetime, you could have as many originals 
in your home as grandmother had in hers.” 

Sloan thinks Art Week should become a 
yearly affair, because “it will continue to cul- 
tivate the layman’s improving taste.” He hopes 
it will bring back the old-fashioned notion 
that you buy a picture because you like it, 
not because someone says it’s good. 

“If we could only take the snobbishness 
out of art!” lamented Sloan. 
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The Docks at Gloucester: Gorpon GRANT 


Seamen, the Sea and Gordon Grant 


Gorpon Grant's annual exhibition of 
Gloucester watercolors, which, ere it gets fully 
hung, is always replete with the Red Stars 
of Sale, is now on view at the Grand Central 
Galleries, New York (Terminal Branch), un- 
til Dec. 21. 

The fisherman, his life, traditions and daily 
activities furnish Grant with an inexhaustible 
subject, for, no matter which way he turns 
in the environs of Gloucester or further out 
on the deep Atlantic, his artist’s eye perceives 
a fresh reason for pulling out a square of 
white paper and dissolving onto it a crisp 
transcription. 

Though he handles sun and shadows with 
most convincing reality, Grant fully enjoys a 
foggy scene in which human bulks covered 
in heavy sou’westers move silently about at 
water's edge, on their not always happy tasks. 
But the full sun is Grant’s best ally in his 
art. It performs with joyous effulgence in 
such paintings as Hill Top, Gloucester Harbor, 


and innumerable other views of the slow-tem- 
poed New England town. 

The dirty-faced little trawlers that sail out 
of Gloucester to scour the Grand Banks are 
in almost every picture by Grant. He likes 
their busy movements around the harbor, in 
and out, and he understands the work they 
perform. In one painting of several yachts and 
a large schooner, the artist has revealed his 
aloof disrespect for pleasure boats. They skip 
and skim over water in a hurry to get to 
nowhere more important than a buoy, serving 
as a finish line, while the heavy schooner 
plods a slow deep furrow into the bosom 
of the sea, headed for the fishing grounds 
where there is hard work and harder weather. 

The back streets of litthe New England sea- 
coast villages provide several inspirations for 
snug, sun-warmed paintings, in which the 
chaste white houses maintain a poised dignity. 
For everything has dignity that, pertains to 
seamen, in the eyes of Gordon Grant. 
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For the Belgians 


A BENEFIT AUCTION of antique and modern 
art donated by art dealers and collectors will 
be held at the Arden Galleries, New York, 
on Dec. 9, for the benefit of the Belgian 
refugees in Britain. The auction has been or- 
ganized by a group of New York society wo- 
men headed by Mrs. Benjamin Philip Watson. 

The total of 18 works to be auctioned in- 
clude sculptures by Maillol, Zadkin, Renee 
Sintenis; paintings by Dufy, Klee, George 
Constant, Boris Grigoriev, Emil Ganso, Kris- 
tian Tonny, William Paerels; woodcuts by 
Kathe Kollwitz and Frans Masereel; a Flem- 
ish 17th century painting; a watercolor by 
Nolde; and drawings by Cornelia Van A. 
Chapin, Helleu and Louis Raemaekers. 

The auction will be held at 5 P.M. with 
Walter O’Keefe presiding at the block. All 
proceeds will go to the 28,000 homeless men, 
women and children who are now taxing the 
facilities of British relief organizations. 

Among the donors of art works are the 
Harriman, Kleemann, Lilienfeld, Silberman, 
Bignou and Weyhe galleries, and Miss Cor- 
nelia Van A. Chapin, Pierre Matisse, and 
Curt Valentin. 


Mrs. Heinemann Dies in N. Y. 


Mrs. Mimi F. Heinemann, refugee art deal- 
er and former head of the internationally 
known Heinemann Galleries, Munich, died 
Nov. 20 at the home of her son, Paul J. 
Heinemann, in New York City. She fled Ger- 
many last year at the age of 56, after the Nazi 
government had confiscated her property, busi- 
ness and her art collection valued at $1,500,- 
000. 

Succeeding her late husband, Theobald 
Heinemann, as head of the firm, which fos- 
tered young German artists and also executed 
many important old master transactions, Mrs. 
Heinemann was detained by German author- 
ities until her son had arranged payment for 
her release. She arrived in New York last 
December. Prior to the World War the Heine- 
mann Galleries operated a New York branch 
at 52nd Street and Fifth Avenue. 

Surviving Mrs. Heinemann, besides her son, 
are another son, Fritz D. Heinemann, a sister, 
Mrs. Elsa Haas, and four brothers, Julius, 
Herman, Fritz and Curt Schulein of New York. 


Frank Dudensing Passes 


Frank Dudensing, retired New York art 
dealer and father of F. Valentine Dudensing. 
head of the Valentine Galleries at 16 E. 57th 
Street in New York, died Nov. 16 at his home 
in Yonkers, at the age of 78. 

A native New Yorker, Mr. Dudensing was 
the son of Richard D. Dudensing, a noted 
steel plate engraver. Frank Dudensing devel- 
oped the first gelatin prints in color and was 
active in bringing early examples of the work 
of the School of Paris, the Impressionists, the 
Basques and the Expressionists to this coun- 
try. 

Surviving, in addition to F. Valentine Dud- 
ensing, are two other sons, Richard of Bronx- 
ville and Leroy of Mount Vernon, who carried 
on the Dudensing Galleries for several years 
after the retirement of the father. 


Rogers Lectures in Baltimore 

Meyric R. Rogers, who was formerly direc- 
tor of the Baltimore and the St. Louis mu- 
seums, is returning to the Baltimore insti- 
tution on Dec. 13 to deliver a lecture on 
“Milles the Sculptor.” Rogers is now curator 
of decorative arts and industrial arts at the 
Chicago Art Institute. 
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Designed to Provoke 


SETTING ouT deliberately to challenge visi- 
tors to the Walker Art Center in Minneapolis, 
J. LeRoy Davidson, the Center’s exhibition 
director, organized a show of canvases and 
sculptures of the type that stir the uninitiated 
to anger, or bore or puzzle him. 

Calling his exhibition Unpopular Art, David- 
son has assembled, with the aid of New York 
dealers and private collectors, 24 exhibits in- 
cluding such provocative items as Kandinsky’s 
Deep Brown, a non-objective canvas; Miro’s 
surrealistic fantasy La Terre Labouree; Tan- 
guy’s eerie Suspended Time; examples of 
African primitive sculpture, Buddhist stone 
carving, an Aztec mask, and excellent speci- 
mens of Chinese painting and ritual bronzes. 

“It’s an ingenious exhibition,” wrote John 
K. Sherman, critic for the Minneapolis Star 
Journal, “splendidly mounted. . . . dramati- 
cally lit and arranged. . . . By means of de- 
scriptive captions Davidson has done a shrewd 
job of wooing the spectator into understand- 
ing why grotesqueness, distortion and abstrac- 
tion have been used by the artist—what the 
meaning is behind the apparently meaning- 
less.” 

Davidson ends his introduction to the show’s 
catalogue with this plea for open-mindedness 
toward the unfamiliar: “To the person who 
honestly looks at these works without preju- 
dice, without demanding that the artist repeat 
hackneyed themes, who will look at past arts 
not as the work of untutored primitives but 
as the work of people who were modern in 
their own day and who produced great works 
that were appreciated by their contemporaries 
—that person will find that he has opened up 
richer avenues of enjoyment.” 

The “Unpopular” exhibition, which will re- 
main on view through Dec. 29, was staged in 
co-operation with the local WPA art project. 
An added feature is a questionnaire on which 
each visitor will be asked to note his special 
likes and dislikes. The tabulated result, when 
announced, will be reported in the Dicest. 


It’s Born of Faith 


“Good taste is not instinctive but acquired. 
All native tastes are bad. The taste of the 
young in music is abominable, in literature 
execrable. Good taste grows slowly through 
the effort to understand what is beyond us, 
the endeavor to appreciate what we cannot 
yet understand. It depends on our willingness 
to be bored with what is good in order to 
become bored with what is bad and so de- 
mand something better. In short, it is born of 
faith, the faith that the kingdom of Beauty 
can neither be purchased by dollars nor 
taken by storm, but must be approached by 
a process of trial and error, a willingness to 
learn, and the humility which is prepared 
to accept on faith and the judgment of others 
what it cannot dare to reject on its own.” 

—C. E. M. Joap, 


in Scribner’s, via The Readers Digest. 


Layton Not Dayton 


Gloria Layton, one of whose canvases was 
included in the annual exhibition of the Al- 
lied Artists (Nov. 15 Art Dicest), is a model 
who a few years ago suddenly found herself 
painting instead of posing; and, to quote her, 
is “very much surprised by it all.” Her in- 
clusion in the Allied show brought both 
pleasure and pain—pleasure at the acceptance 
of her example of self-taught art, pain that 
both the show’s catalogue and THe ART 
Dicest garbled the spelling of her name. 
It’s Gloria Layton, not Dayton, as it unfor- 
tunately appeared in these columns. 
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Waterfront: CHartes DrocKAMP 


Drogkamp Exhibits at Carnegie Hall 


A MINGLING of numerous New York City, 
West Indies, Yellowstone, and ghost town 
landscapes by Charles Drogkamp at the Car- 
negie Hall Art Gallery, New York, presents 
a fullsome view of this New York artist’s re- 
cent work. It is Drogkamp’s first one-man ex- 
hibition in three years, and will continue 
until December 8. 


Warm colors and a heavy impasto are mar- 
shalled oftentimes into compelling composi- 
tions. Several of the New York City oils are 
angle views from an upstairs window looking 
down upon the street, and two or three of the 
West Indies scenes of black diving lads are 
similarly arranged. An intensity of form and 
pattern is thus achieved by omission of the 
well-worn horizon. In these latter pieces, with 
their boats bobbing on the sunlit water, the 


artist creates a real and unstudied feeling for 
the sea’s evanescent surface. 

The landscapes from the western desert 
lands and mountains are loaded with pigment, 
yet escape any feeling of ponderosity, by a 
clarity of design. The colors are often over- 
picturesque, as desert colors actually are, and 
in one ghost town view the entire scene is 
flooded in purplish mauve. Several of the 
Yellowstone scenes, including one small view 
of a road turning at the foot of a mountain, 
run a wider gamut of nature’s colors and still 
are fitted into a convincing set of values. 

However, the remarkable uniformity of work 
in the 35 oils attests to the kind of soundly 
trained talent that does not wait for the ca- 
pricious muse, but goes to work directly on 
nearly any scene. 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


Art WEEK accounted for one gigantic and 
nearly a hundred smaller exhibitions during 
the past fortnight. The main show was held 
at the American Fine Arts Gallery where 
several hundreds of oils, watercolors, prints. 
photographs, crafts and sculptures were on 
exhibition and sale, At present writing, the 
total sales amount to only 50, with the $10 
prints leading the field. The highest sale price 
is $500 for a Warren Wheelock sculpture. 

The price tags at this show hovered around 
$200—$350 for much of the unfamiliar work, 
and nearer $1,000 for paintings by the well 
known artists. Some of them put on prices 
as high as $3,000. They got a scolding from 
Emily Genauer of the World-Telegram, who 
asked did they think artists were the only 
ones hit by the depression. However, Miss 
Genauer could not bring herself to blame the 
artists entirely, and she concluded that the 
only real answer to artists making a living 
“is the continuation for the time being of 
some sort of government patronage.” 


A Woman's Intuition 


There is a new Loren Maclver show at the 
Pierre Matisse Gallery which indicates steady 
progression by this young woman painter. Her 
freedom of vision and whimsical manner are 
bolstered by increasing technical command. 
The paintings range from the muted to the 
tumultuous color keys, with a pastelish sur- 
face feeling. Miss Maclver peers about the 
world like a free soul. She brings a side- 
walk, with hopscotch chalk marks on it, 
right up to the spectator’s nose; she takes a 
cabin apart and lays its four walls down on 
the grass; she presents, with a “Here, look 
what I saw!” enthusiasm, everything from the 
tracks of a snail in the sand to a case of 
faded Etruscan vases in a museum. 


Wax Sculpture by Hidalgo 


Tiny colored wax sculptures of Mexican 
people and religious icons by the Mexican 
satirist, Luis Hidalgo, provide an unusual 
show at the Arden Galleries. This sculptor, 
endowed with a keen sense of character and 
humor, has developed a technique in wax 
sculpture that even defies the eye. For ex- 
ample, he treats the wax so as to simulate 
the weave of a fabric. He has devoted con- 
siderable time to the study of chemistry in 
order to perfect his secret process and the 
sculptures are said to withstand heat at 110 


degree F., and to retain permanently their 
strong colors. The figures are made with ex- 
pert feeling for the grace of movement. Each 
figure is enthroned within a metal box which 
has been embellished in the-traditional Mexi- 
can manner with stamp markings. The rich- 
ness in color of these wax figures is in it- 
self an achievement. 


Lehman's “‘Best to Date” 


Speaking of strong color, there is a new 
show of watercolors by Irving Lehman at the 
Uptown Gallery, and in it the artist has pushed 
the power of pigment almost to straining 
point. Lehman ranges technically from the ab- 
stract to the comparatively representational in 
his landscapes, which include several views of 
Gloucester as wcll as cityscapes. 


Melville Upton of the Sun gave his critical 
blessing to The Haul, Gloucester Harbor and 
Idle Men, and pointed out that Lehman 
“elects to employ something of an expression- 
ist manner in which getting his idea across 
is of first importance and the realistic nice- 
ties of form are left to take care of them- 
selves.” 

In his New York Times review, Howard 
Devree characterized the artist’s present wa- 
tercolors as his best to date. Lehman, he 
wrote, “is a bold—sometimes too bold—ex- 
perimenter; but he has worked through a 
period of too solid and too lurid color into 
a new approach in which we find more sense 
of drawing and construction and a subtler 
use of color.” Devree liked The Haul, too, 
and named as “among Lehman’s best things 
to date,” his Morning at the Bay, Sails in the 
Wind and Sand Barge. 


Pike vs. California 


One of the popular current shows is the an- 
nual pre-Christmas appearance of John Pike 
with a new set of watercolors at the Ferargil 
Galleries. Pike woos the fact, like every New 
Englander, and he does so with a technique en- 
tirely in the New England tradition. This, laid 
down by Homer and Sargent, continued by 
Costigan, Whorf, and others, and now appear- 
ing further expanded in the watercolors of 
younger men like Pike, is a tradition that re- 
spects the wetness of watercolor and the as- 
pects of naturalism. The current prominence 
of the School of California watercolorists, who 
paint with warm rather than chilly tonalities, 


Bowling Green: Invinc LeHMmANn. At the Uptown Gallery 
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Beggar by the Park: Joun Pike 
At the Ferargil Gallery 


should stir up some regional competition be- 
tween the Atlantic and the Pacific methods of 
painting. 

In spite of an occasional penchant for letting 
a tree or shrubbery dilate emotionally, Pike 
remains on the whole crisply New England- 
ish, even in such dappled woodland interiors 
as The Short Cut and Wading. He remains 
faithful to the precept of wetness in views 
like Spring in the Mountains; and he uses 
light to greatest effect in his Cabin in the 
Snow and Dusk, the latter of which is one of 
his best yet. 


W orld-Travelled Artist 


Alice Conklin Bevin has recent paintings on 
view at the Studio Guild during the first two 
weeks of December. This well known and much 
travelled artist presents a broad scope of sub- 
ject matter, ranging from North African sub- 
jects, through Breton fishermen, to a group of 
family portraits. The latter, especially her own 
self-portrait, are presented with strength and 
simplification and lack a disturbing emphasis 
upon the sultry-eyed prettiness of other por- 
traits in the show. Among the landscapes, 
The Loches, despite a too-sharp dividing line 
down the center of the canvas, is best handled 
in color. The artist is best when she is de- 
cisive and straightforward, rather than when 
she is picturesque. 


Draper Debut 

At his solo debut at the 460 Park Avenue 
Gallery, William Draper found the critics di- 
vided on his work. Carlyle Burrows of the 
Herald Tribune liked best his portraits, though 
he found more freedom in the landscapes. 
As a portrait painter, he said, “Mr. Draper is 
competent all the way.” 

Melville Upton of the Sun was inclined to 
feel that “the artist shows to greatest advan- 
tage when he is entirely on his own as in 
such compositions as Boardwalk and The Fair. 
In these, he shows he can handle crowds with 
ease, while his color takes on an added rich- 
ness and variety.” 

The Times reviewer, Howard Devree, dis- 
sented on both the portraits and the compo- 
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sitions—“the former suffering from self-con- 
sciousness and some of the latter from a rather 
diluted Corbino influence.” 


Five Contemporaries 

The Lilienfeld Galleries’ recent four-man 
show by B. J. O. Nordfeldt, Lyonel Feininger, 
Werner Drewes and Paul Mommer was re- 
vealing on several scores, It demonstrated defi- 
nite progress on the part of the artists, and 
it brought together into a happy harmony 
the work of wholly individual talents. The 
Paul Mommer oils showed the most advance. 
He has turned from landscapes and is now 
doing large figure studies, and with consider- 
able more assurance. 

Of the Nordfeldt group, the outstanding 
was a vivid still life, Pumpkin and Striped 
Cloth, which is spatially one of his best pic- 
tures to date. Instead of pure abstractions 
which Werner Drewes generally exhibits, he 
showed vigorous semi-abstractions, marked, as 
Upton of the Sun noted, by “his customary 
acidity of statement.” The Feininger oils were 
among the artist’s best, ranging in mood from 
the serene Breakwaters to the more dramatic 
landscapes. “They affirm,” wrote Devree, “Fein- 
inger’s sterling and sometimes spectacular 
craftsmanship.” 

A new show at the Lilienfeld Galleries pre- 
sents the work of the American contemporary, 
Manfred Schwartz. Somewhat in the impres- 
sionistic vein and consequently colorful, his 
paintings have both form and humor. 


Imaginative Landscapes 

For imaginative subject matter this fort- 
night, the award must go to the artist pre- 
sented at 460 Park Avenue—66-year-old Rob- 
ert T. Francis, who retired from textile man- 
ufacture to paint pictures. The world that he 
paints is not, seemingly, of any particular lo- 
cality. The landscapes are paintings of the 
world as it was in the beginning, while in 
that half-molten condition out of which formed 
mountains, streams and valleys. There is a 
loneliness in his brownish landscapes which 
evokes a hushed feeling that the cosmos is 
at work. Rarely is a human figure introduceu 
and then only to make vaster the scale of the 
landscape. Among the most successful of the 
Francis paintings are the light-flooded Distant 
Horizon, the looming Unconquered Peak and 
the misty, questing Little Man, Where Now? 


Frederickson Grows Steadily 


From his recent show at the Schoenemann 
Gallery, F. Lyder Frederickson was found to 
be “more pursuasive in color and more ac- 
complished in his ability to evoke mood,” 
than in any previous show, according to How- 
ard Devree of the Times. This was true “not- 
ably in the dark marine presented to the Nor- 
wegian Relief and in Sleeping Boy, with his 
green, blue and white gradations. . . . Fred- 
erickson’s work is honest and forthright and 
grows steadily in assurance.” Melville Upton 
of the Sun liked one of the portraits, a “par- 
ticularly pleasing one of a young girl,” but 
was “inclined to rate his landscapes higher,” 
especially the New York city views. 


Women’s Group Show 


A panel of nine women painters will hold 
forth in oil and watercolor in a group show 
of five paintings each at the Argent Galleries 
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Portrait of Betty: Avice Bevin 
At the Studio Guild 


from Dec. 2 to 14. The show includes work 
by Dorothy L. Feigin, Virginia Carleton, Jane 
Peterson, Lucy Hurry, Mary Karasick, Hazel 
Paden, Katherine Pagon, Elizabeth P. Oliver, 
and Eth’ B. Schiffery. Another attraction run- 
ning simultaneously with this show will be pen- 
cil drawings by Rose Kappel, who is the wife 
of the well known etcher, Philip Kappel. A 
teacher of art in the New York public high 
schools, Mrs. Kappel has had several pre- 
vious New York exhibitions. 


The Haute Monde 


Channing Hare, New York portrait painter 
to European royalty and American celebrities 
is “endeavoring to do in painting for his 
generation what Marcel Proust did in writing 
for his: to document the haute monde of art 
and society.” However, mixed with the dukes, 
duchesses and princes in his paintings at the 
Kleemann Gallery, beginning Dec. 2, will be 
gypsy women, ragged old scissor grinders, a 
little colored girl, and others of humble sta- 
tion. A pupil of the late George Bellows, Hare 
took up painting seriously in 1933 at the in- 
sistence of Booth Tarkington, after he had 
let his art career lapse for several years. 

Among those who have sat for Hare are the 
Archduke Franz Josef and the Archduchess, 
Kenneth Roberts, Beatrice Lillie (Lady Peel) 
and Alexander Woollcott. 


When Color Came 


The coming of color into modern painting 
is a phenomenon worth holding an exhibition 
about, believes Carl Nierendorf. Consequently 
he has arranged a group show of some of his 
most colorful canvases. Franz Marc’s famed 
Blue Horses is among them; others are En- 
sor’s Boschesque Temptation of St. Anthony, 
several of Kandinsky’s improvisations, Paul 
Klee’s Court Jester, and several paintings by 
Leger, Roesch, Nolde, Macke, and others. Also 
included is a tapestry designed by Joan Miro. 

Mr. Nierendorf has also introduced a unique 
selling aid in his gallery. This is a room de- 
voted to the showing of colored Kodachrome 


[Continued on page 34] 
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Martha Graham: Paut MELTSNER 


Gift to Argentina 


As A GOOD WILL GESTURE, James N. Rosen- 
berg, prominent New York lawyer and art 
collector, has presented Paul Meltsner’s life- 
size painting of Martha Graham, famous 
dancer, to the National Museum of Argentina 
at Buenos Aires. The gift, after being passed 
on by representatives of the Museum, was 
shipped through the Argentine Consul General 
in New York, Conrado Traverso. Previously 
it had been well received in several United 
States exhibitions. 

The artist received this note from the Chief 
of the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
State Department: “The Department is grati- 
fied to learn that through the generosity of 
Mr. James N. Rosenberg one of your paintings 
of Martha Graham has been presented to the 
National Museum of Argentina, and that the 
Argentine Consul General in New York has 
expressed to you the appreciation of his Gov- 
ernment. The Department regards such good 
will gestures as significant means toward the 
development of more friendly and understand- 
ing relations with the other American re- 
publics.” 

Meltsner is represented in the permanent 
collections of a number of museums here and 
abroad, among them the Luxembourg, Boston 
Museum, Art Institute of Chicago, Nelson Gal- 
lery of Kansas City, Museum of Modern Art, 
Whitney Museum, Museum of Modern Western 
Art (Russia), Dayton Art Institute, Brooklyn 
Museum, Detroit Institute, and the Houston 
and Dallas museums. His private owners in- 
clude the White House, Frank Crowninshield, 
Oscar Serlin and Billy Rose. 


Albert Jean Adolphe 


Albert Jean Adolphe, Philadelphia artist 
and member of the staff of the School of In- 
dustrial Art in that city, died Nov. 12. He 
was 75 years old. 

Born in Philadelphia, Adolphe studied un- 
der Thomas Eakins, and in Paris, under 
Géréme and Whistler. While a student in 
Paris, Adolphe was painted by both Whistler 
and Sargent. Awards won during his career 
included .an honorable mention at the Colum- 
bian Exposition in Chicago in 1894, honorable 
mention at the Paris Salon of 1899, a gold 
medal at the Philadelphia Art Club in 1904, 
and the Stotesbury Prize at the 1916 Phila- 
delphia “Americanization Through Art” show. 


Kirk’s Realism 


THIRTY-FIVE paintings by Frank C. Kirk, 
providing a comprehensive showing of this 
contemporary American’s production, are on 
view at the Boston Art Club galleries, until 
Dec. 15. The show traverses a wide range of 
subject matter, presented with a strong sense 
of reality. 

In his character studies, such as At Rest 
and Volendamer, the artist seeks the universal 
through the humble working man, whom he 
injects into his landscapes and whose pos- 
sessions he puts into his still lifes. Writing 
in the catalogue foreword, Waldemar George, 
the French art critic, says Kirk’s art “may be 
considered as a return to reality, that is to 
say, as a point of contact between man and 
things, between man and his natural environ- 
ment, between man and his fellow men. 

“Frank C. Kirk accepts man’s station in 
life with all its assets and liabilities. He ad- 
mits his inability to separate form from con- 
tent. He perceives almost simultaneously the 
relation of colors which constitute the chro- 
matic framework of the picture and the image 
which gives it clear meaning. Artist, artisan 
and lyric visionary, he refuses to give up 
qualities rooted in the depth of his character 
. .. The art of Frank C. Kirk carries the pro- 
found impress of the artist’s humanity.” 


At Last—a Drawing Annual! 


That much neglected branch of contempo- 
rary American art, drawings, will come in 
for long deserved attention this year at the 
Albany Institute of History and Art which 
announces inauguration of a drawing annual 
for contemporary American artists. The in- 
stitute’s new director, John Davis Hatch, Jr., 
is one of the leading private collectors of 
American drawings. 

The show starts January 8, and will be open 
to all artists who wish to submit their work. 
At present plans, 80 per cent of the entries 
will be invited and 20 per cent will be se- 
lected by a jury. There are no restrictions on 
the number of individual entries. Closing date 
has been set at Dec, 26. Artists wishing fur- 
ther information should communicate with 
the director, John Davis Hatch, Jr., Albany 
Institute of History and Art. 


Bassano Given to Chicago 


A painting of an episode in the legend 
of Acteon and the Nymphs, by Jacopo Bas- 
sano, has been presented to the Art Institute 
of Chicago by its generous benefactors, Mr. 
and Mrs. Charles H. Worcester. Done in the 
best Venetian manner, the painting is one of 
decided harmony of color. 

Bassano chose a dramatic moment to por- 
tray. Acteon, son of King Cadmus, chanced 
one day upon a cave where Diana and her 
entourage were at bath. Angered by the 
intrusion, Diana splashed water in Acteon’s 
face, thereby transforming him into a stag. 
Thereupon his own huntsmen pursued, even- 
tually caught and devoured him. Bassano has 
painted the scene at the moment after Acteon 
turned into a stag. 


JACOB HIRSCH 


Antiquities & Numismatics, Inc. 
30 WEST 54 STREET, NEW YORK 


WORKS OF ART: 


EGY PTIAN—GREEK—ROMAN 
MEDIAEVAL—RENAISSANCE 
PAINTINGS—DRAWINGS 


Ars Classica, $.-A., Geneva (Swiss) 
23, Quai du Mont Blanc 
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Glorious Victory of the Great Sloop Maria: FE1NiNGER 


Feininger Distills the Essence of Art 


LYONEL FEININGER, now back in this coun- 
try after long residence in Germany, is find- 
ing the American museums at least one place 
in the world where freedom in art still reigns. 
Two of them recently purchased his work. 

From the Lilienfeld Galleries, where Fein- 
inger was included in a recent group show, 
the Springfield Art Museum has acquired his 
Western Sea. From the Buchholz Gallery, New 
York, the City Art Museum of St. Louis 
purchased his Glorious Victory of the Great 
Sloop Maria. Both are yachting subjects done 
in the artist’s abstract style. 

A German-American, born in New York in 
1871, Lyonel Feininger went to Germany with 
his father when 17 years old and became 
linked with the art of that country. He was one 
of the members of the famed Blue Rider group 
of German expressionists, and during the en- 
tire decade of the glorious ’20s was an instruc- 


3,000 Years of China’s Art 


Three thousand years of Chinese art are 
surveyed in the exhibition that is opening 
the season at the St. Paul Gallery and School 
of Art in St. Paul, Minnesota. Assembled by 
Martha Davidson, the show comprises 150 
historic examples of Chinese art borrowed 
from local collectors and New York dealers. 

One of the most extensive exhibitions of 
Oriental art to be organized in the Mid-west, 
the show covers the tremendous span of years 
from the 2nd millenium B. C. to the 19th cen- 
tury. Serving as its core are ancient ritual 
bronzes and carved jades drawn largely from 
the famed collection of Mr. Alfred F. Pills- 
bury of Minneapolis, and grouped around 
these are sculptures in stone, wood and 
bronze; pottery figurines; ceramics; paint- 
ings; rare glass from the Sung, Ming and 
Ch’ien-lung periods; bronze mirrors and tex- 
tiles. 

The St. Paul Gallery’s Oriental show re- 
mains on view through Dec. 3. 


FLOWER PAINTINGS 


Masterpieces of the 17th Century 


COLLECTION OF EUGENESLATTER 
OF LONDON 


December 2nd-January 4th 


KOETSER GALLERY 


71 East 57th Street, New York 
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tor in the Bauhaus. With the rise of National 
Socialism, Feininger, as a confirmed modernist 
painter, became persona non grata in Ger- 
many, and after the Bauhaus fell under Nazi 
interdict in 1937 he came home. 

Describing its new acquisition, the St. Louis 
announcement states: “The artist has delib- 
erately avoided a factual rendering of natural 
detail in a search for the essentials of space 
and movement. The simplified, glinting planes 
not only emphasize the delicate, speedy lines 
of the yacht, but serve to impart a mysterious 
spatial quality to the scene. This romantic as- 
pect is accentuated by a subtle and original 
color scheme, in which the purple tones of the 
sky and the green and blue of the sea are 
suggestive of great distances and vast depths. 
The picture thus becomes through its emphasis 
upon space and movement, a representation 
of the essence of all yacht races.” 


Jane Stanley at 77 


Mrs. Jane C. Stanley, veteran Michigan art- 
ist, died in Ann Arbor at the age of 77. Mrs. 
Stanley travelled extensively putting down 
in boldly conceived watercolors what she saw 
in Spain, the Italian Alps, Dalmatia, Algeria, 
Mexico, Guatamala, and rugged bits of her 
own country around Nantucket and Monhe- 
gan Island. She was amazingly energetic, and 
age did not seem to impair her driving force. 
Three years ago, aged 74, she visited Guata- 
mala, reaching the most inaccessible parts 
with her faithful paint-box. 

Mrs, Stanley exhibited at the Corcoran 
Gallery, the Brooklyn Museum, the Detroit 
Institute and the San Diego Academy. Her 
last exhibition was at the Argent Galleries in 
New York. Surviving are two sons, Prof. 
George M. Stanley and John M. Stanley, and 
two daughters, Mrs. Robert B. Frantz and 
Mrs. Dean Acheson. 


Painting Pennsylvanians 


Pennsylvania artists, many with national 
reputations, are in a large group exhibition at 
the Reading (Pa.) Museum during December. 
Listed in the catalogue are Isabel Cartwright, 
Edith Emerson, Pearl van Sciver, Constance 
Cochrane, Paul Burns, Francis Quirk, Susan 
Schneider, Violet Oakley, Beatrice Fenton, 
Vera White, Henry Lindenmeyer and Wuanita 
Smith. The display was arranged by Dr. Ernest 
Poole of the Museum and Harriet F. Rhoades, 
former state chairman of the American Artists 
Professional League. 


Sale: Thursday Evening, 
At 8 P. M. 


Exhibition: Monday, 


Sale: Thursday Evening, 
At 8 P. M. 
Exhibition: Monday, 
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PLAZA ART GALLERIES 
9-11-13 East 59th St., New York, N.Y. 
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Nell Gwynn: Sir Peter Lery 
In the Jacobs Sale 


At Parke-Bernet 


A HEAvy SALES schedule will keep Parke- 
Bernet auctioneers busy during the month of 
December. They swing into action with the 
Van Winkle library on American sport, the 
evening of Dec. 4 and the afternoon and eve- 
ning of Dec. 5. A second sale, that of the 
Rauh and Robinson prop-rties, falls on the 
afternoons of Dec. 4 and 5, with a third ses- 
sion on the 6th. Chinese jades, porcelains, 
pottery and snuff bottles constitute the Orien- 
tal items in this sale. There are also Egyptian 
antiquities, a collection of Persian pottery, 
and ancient glass. 

Collectors will find items of unusual im- 
portance in the John E. Aldred sale which, as 
reported in the last issue of the Dicest, fea- 
tures seven rare Gothic tapestries, Oriental 
rugs, Chinese art, antique furniture and a se- 
lect group of paintings by eminent Italian, 
Flemish and British masters. Among the lat- 
ter are a notable tondo by Andrea del Sarto, 
religious canvases and panels by Joos Van 
Cleve, Bernard Van Orley, Matteo di Giovanni 
and the Master of the Magdalen Legend, and 
portraits by Van Dyck, Reynolds, Lawrence 
and Beechey. 

On the afternoons of Dec. 10, 11 and 12, 
Parke-Bernet auctioneers will journey to Bal- 
timore where, on the estate of Dr. and Mrs. 
Henry Barton Jacobs, they will sell paintings, 
Oriental rugs, prints, antique French and Eng- 
lish furniture, silver, draperies and _ lace. 
Meanwhile on the evening of the 11th, Parke- 
Bernet will hold in their New York quarters 
the sale of the Doves Press publications, the 
first editions, the autographs and manuscripts 
of a New York private collector. 

Americana, printed and in manuscript, fea- 
tures the Dec. 12 sale of the property of 
Harold M. Fisher and other collectors. In- 
cluded are genealogies, town histories and first 
editions of American authors. 

The fortnight concludes with the Dodge- 
McGraw dispersal, scheduled for the after- 
noons of the 12th, 13th and 14th. English, 
American, French and Italian furniture con- 
stitute the principal offerings, supplemented 
by decorations, paintings, table porcelains and 
faience, Oriental rugs, tapestries and laces. 


Erroneous Attribution 

The author of the book, On The Minor 
Prophecies of William Blake, is Emily S. 
Hamblen, and not, as stated in the last issue 
of the Dicest, Adam H. Sanders. 
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Two Sales at Kende 


THe Kenpe GALLertes in New York have 
scheduled two sales for the first half of De- 
cember, the first, falling on the afternoon of 
Dec. 6, bringing to the auction market the 
properties of Mrs. Clara S. Graves of Pitts- 
field, Mass., and other collectors. 

Highlighting the English, American and 
Continental furniture offerings is a Pennsyl- 
vania painted brids’s chest, dated 1801 and 
decorated with bright birds and flowers. Be- 
sides European and Oriental porcelains and 
fine Oriental rugs, the sale includes also sev- 
eral etchings, among which are impressions 
of Whistler’s Fumette, Pennell’s Tower Bridge 
and examples by Frank Brangwyn. 

The second Kende sale, which will be con- 
ducted on Dec. 10 and 11 on the premises 
of the Westchester Country Club (10:30 A.M.) 
offers bidders the furniture, furnishings, dec- 
orations and objects of art housed in Elm 
Lodge, the estate of Mrs. Margaret Breen. 


Philadelphia Art Club Sale 


The large collection of European and 
American paintings belonging to the Art 
Club of Philadelphia is being sold at auction 
on the afternoon of Dec. 4 in the sales rooms 
of Samuel T. Freeman & Company in Phila- 
delphia. On exhibition all day Tuesday, Dec. 
3, the canvases include works by William M. 
Chase, Ridgeway Knight, Henry Brcckenridge, 
C. M. Young, W. W. Gilchrist, Joseph Pearson. 

On the afternoon of the following day, Dec. 
5, the Club’s valuable library of approximate- 


ly 9,000 volumes will be offered to bidders. 


The organization’s furniture will be sold on 
Dec. 6 in the Freeman auction gallery. 


English Antiques for St. Louis 


From London the St. Louis Museum re- 
cently received eleven pieces of English fur- 
niture and silver which it acquired through 
the English firm of Mallett & Son. Ranging 
in date from the early 17th to the middle 18th 
century, the museum’s new possessions are 
headed by an elaborately decorated bureau 
cabinet bearing the maker’s label, “Giles 
Grendy, St. John’s Square, Clerkenwell, Lon- 
don,” and dated about 1730. Accompanying 
furniture examples include a longcase clock, 
a chair, a stool and two tables, all historic. 


This portrait of Lincoln, painted from life 
by Thomas Hicks and dated Springfield, Ill., 
June 14, 1860, sold for $11,100 at the Parke- 
Bernet Galleries on Nov. 23. Occasion was the 
Mrs. Herbert Shipman auction; purchaser was 
Kennedy ‘3 Co., New York art dealers. 








Auction Calendar 


Dec. 4, Wednesday evening & Dec. 5, Thursday 
afternoon & evening, Pavke-Bernet Gn'leries; 
property of William Mitchell Van Winkle: the 
no‘ed Van Winkle library on American sport. 
Now on exhibition. 


Dec. 4, 5. & 6, Wednesday, Thursday & Friday 
afternoons, Parke-Berret Ga'leries; from col- 
lections of Seth B. Robinson, Flovence L. Rauh 
& others: fine Chinese jades. po~ce’ains. snuff 
bott’es & pottery; Persian pottery; Fryptian 
antiquities; ancient glass. Greek & Apulian ter- 
ra cottas. Now on exhibition. 


Dec. 6. Friday afternoon, Kende Ga'leries; prop- 
erty of Mrs. Clara S. Graves & others: Penn- 
sylvania bride’s chest; American and Continen- 
tal decorations & prints; European & Oriental 
porcelains; Oriental rugs. On exhibition from 
Dec. 3. 


Dec. 6, Friday evening & Dec. 7, Saturday after- 
noon, Parke-Bernet Galleries; co lection of Mr. 
& Mrs. John E. A'dred: rare Gothic tapestries: 
Chinese art objects, antivue fuv~niture, textiles 
& Oriental rugs: and an eminent group of 
paintings by important Old Masters. Now on 
exhibition. 


Dee. 9, Monday at 5 P.M., Arden Gallery: dona- 
tions from dealers & collectors fom benefit of 
Belgian refugees: sculnoture by Maillol, Zad- 
kin and Sintenis; paintings by Dufy. K'ee, 
Grigoriev, Const»nt, Ganso, Tonnv. Paerels; 
wood cuts by Kathe Kol'witz & Masereel; draw- 
ing by Cornelia Chapin; a watercolor by Nolde. 


Dec. 11, Wednesday evening, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from a private New York col'ection: 
Doves Press publicatiors, 1st editions, sets in 
fine bindings; autograph letters and manu- 
scripts; Johannes Balbus’ Catholicon (1470). 
On exhibition from Dec. 7. 


Dec. 12, Thursday afternoon, Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; from Harold M. Fisher & other collec- 
tors: historical Americana printed & in manu- 
script; genealogies, town histories; ist edi- 
tions of American authors & broadsides. On 
exhibition from Dec. 7. 


Dec. 12, 13 & 14, Thursday, Friday & Saturday 
afternoons, Parke-Bernet Galleries; collection 
of Mrs. Robert L. Dodge, Mrs. James H. Me- 
Graw, Jr. & others: English & American, 
French & Italian furniture & decorations: paint- 
ings; table porcelains & faience; Oriental rugs, 
jewelry, gold ornaments: silver, tapestries, 
laces & linens. On exhibition from Dec. 7. 


Dec. 10 & 11, Tuesday & Wednesday mornings 
(10:30); sale conducted by Kende Galleries at 
the Westchester Country Club in Rye, N. Y.., 
dispersing furniture, furnishings, decorations 
and objects of art housed in Elm Lodge, the 
country estate of Mrs. Margaret Breen. On 
exhibition on premises Dec. 7, 8 & 9. 


Baltimore 


Dec. 10, 11 & 12, Tuesday, Wednesday & Thurs- 
day, Parke-Bernet Galleries; property of the 
late Henry Barton Jacobs: paintings, Oriental 
rugs, fine table china, silver; prints; laces, 
linens & draperies; French & English antique 
furniture. On exhibition Dec. 8 & 9 at the 
place of sale: 11 W. Mt. Vernon Place, Balti- 
more, Md. 


Philadelphia 
Dec. 4, Wednesday afternoon, Samuel T. Free- 
man & Co., Philadelphia; Property of the 


Philadelphia Art Club: paintings by Wi'liam 
M. Chase, George Harding, Ridgeway Knight & 
other European & American artists. On exhibi- 
tion from Dec. 3. 


Dec. 5, Thursday afternoon & Dec. 6, Friday 
morning, Samuel T. Freeman & Co., Philadel- 
phia; property of the Philadelphia Art Club: 
important library of 9,000 art books: also 
the Club’s furniture & furnishings. On ex- 
hibition from Dec. 3. 





| The Auction Mart 


Appearing in order are the name of the artist, the 
title, the name of the sale, the buyer (if any an- 
nounced), and the price. P-A indicates the Plaza 
Art Galleries; P-B stands for Parke-Bernet Gal- 
leries; and K indicates Kende Galleries. 


Paintings 
Hicks, Thomas: Portrait of Abraham Lin- 

coin (P-B, Shipman) Kennedy & Co. ....$11,100 
Turner, J. M. W.: View of Gibraltar (wa- 


tercolor) (K, Anderson) ...............cccss00+ 155 
Turner, J. M. W.: Haddon Hali (water- 

color) (K, Anderson)  ............ccccesseeseeeees 170 
Turner, J. M. W.: Sketch Book: France 

ts” DERINAS | ecsnsirecccvccnacnsnensseteseniocingenies 145 
Turner, J. M. W.: Sketch Book: Sandgate 

Ras EUIOND = Smscciercsccvenkstsedeubinescesenntetes 125 
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Reproduced above are The Four Horsemen and Saint Michael Overcoming the Dragon, 
by Albrecht Diirer—two woodcuts from a series of 17 illustrations of the Apocalypse published 
serially and sold by the great German printmaker when he was only 27 years old, in 1498 
(see last issue, page 27). In these prints Diirer has already reached his personal style com- 
bining completeness of detail with monumentality. Dating from the early days of printing, 
the Apocalypse woodcuts played their part in the breaking down of the Gothic world, whose 
sun, wrote Victor Hugo, “set behind the colossal press at Mainz.” During those rapidly chang- 
ing times the mystifying and threatening conclusion to the New Testament became one of 


the most popular subjects for artists and writers. 


Zigrosser Appointed Philadelphia Curator 


Cart Zicrosser, nationally known authority 
and writer on prints, is leaving the New York 
art field late this month to become curator 
of prints at the Philadelphia Museum. Zi- 
grosser’s appointment terminates 20 ycars of 
fruitful association with the Weyhe Gallery, 
where he presented print, painting and sculp- 
ture exhibitions and presided over the com- 
prehensive Weyhe stock of old and modern 
impressions. 

Besides contributing to numerous maga- 
zines, Zigrosser is the author of two books, 
Fine Prints, Old and New and the large, schol- 
arly and illuminating Six Centuries of Fine 
Prints, published in 1937 by Covici-Friede. 

In the latter volume Zigrosser explains his 
absorbing interest in, and his sober evaluation 
of, prints, when he writes that they are “wov- 
en into the very fabric of our culture and 
civilization . . . It is their power to move 
the beholder, not only to amuse or instruct 
him but also to stir the well-springs of his 
being, to speak to him poignantly of his 
innermost thoughts and feelings, of religion, of 
sex, of war, of pride and pomp and power, of 
freedom and justice, of order and beauty. 
Prints share this power of evocation and in- 
spiration with other great forms of visual 
art, but with the added virtue that, the print 
being a democratic form, its examples can be 
owned and enjoyed by many instead of a 
few.” 

Zigrosser came by his deep love of prints 
through personal contact and not through 
mere perusal of countless books. Born in In- 
dianapolis, Ind., Zigrosser at the age of nine 
moved with his family to the East. In New- 
ark he began his researches and studies in the 
collections assembled and administered by 
famed John Cotton Dana. Later he enrolled in 
Columbia University, where he majored in 
science, later abandoning this field for litera- 
ture and art. He made his first association 
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with the world of art in 1912 when he joined 
Frederick Keppel & Company, remaining in 
their service until 1917, when the World War 
broke into his career. After that and a follow- 
ing interlude, Zigrosser joined the Weyke 
Gallery. 

During his years with this noted New York 
book and print dealer Zigrosser deepened and 
widened his knowledge of old master and con- 
temporary prints, and through sponsorship 
of exhibitions for deserving artists did more 
than his share of discovering outstanding 
talents and bringing them before the public. 
His sympathetic understanding of the con- 
temporary artist and his many problems (eco- 
nomic as well as aesthetic) has made Zigros- 
ser a valued counselor as well as an energetic 
entrepreneur. The Philadelphia Museum’s 
print department, under his direction, bids 
well to enter a period of healthy expansion 
and activity. 


Milwaukee Print Annual 


Wisconsin’s leading print event, the Fifth 
Annual Milwaukee Printmakers Exhibition, 
opens Dec. 4 and continues until the end of 
the year at the Milwaukee Art Institute. The 
show, open to all, will include prints in all 
media. Prize money this year totals $35 for 
four honors, including the purchase of three 
prints. The jury is made up of members of 
the museum staff, the Wisconsin Artists Fed- 
eration and the Milwaukee Printmakers. 


Doi’s Print Distributed 


Isami Doi’s wood engraving, Hawaiian Way- 
side, was distributed this year to all associate 
members of the Honolulu Printmakers, as the 
organization’s annual gift print. Luminous, 
yet with the simple charm and gracious ap- 
peal of a native rural scene, the print is by 
one of the islands’ most prominent artists. 





Etching Annual Opens 


Tue Socrety or AMERICAN ETCHERS is 
rounding out a quarter-century of activity 
with its 25th annual exhibition, which will 
open Dec. 2 and continue through the 28th 
at the National Arts Club in New York City. 

In an advance announcement, John Taylor 
Arms, president of the Society, stated that this 
year’s show will comprise 327 prints by 115 
Society members and 62 non-members. Also 
included will be 12 prints by the Society 
members who died since the holding of the 
24th annual: Earle Horter, F. Luis Mora, 
Dwight C. Sturges, George C. Wales, Charles 
H. Woodbury and C. Jac Young. 

Supplementing the exhibition will be 96 
miniature prints of the type made popular 
by the Chicago Etchers and shown last year 
for the first time by the Society. A mass dem- 
onstration of printmaking will take place on 
Dec. 11. 

Jurymen responsible for the selection of the 
exhibits in the 25th Annual are Hugh Botts, 
Frederick K. Detwiller, Irwin D. Hoffman, 
William Meyerowitz and Harry Wickey. There 
are three juries of award; the first, which will 
name the first three prize winners, comprises 
the five last-year prize-winning exhibitors: 
Isabel Bishop, Mortimer Borne, Kerr Eby, 
Lawrence Kupferman and Martin Lewis. 


Northwest Printmakers 


The active Northwest Printmakers have re- 
cently, through the gift of their permanent 
collection of prints to the Seattle Museum, 
forged new bonds of interest between them- 
selves and their community. The gift, com- 
prising almost 100 prints by important-.con- 
temporary American and European artists, 
included the purchase prize winners from the 
organization’s 12th annual exhibition, held 
last year: John Taylor Arms’ Reflections at 
Finchingfield, Carl Benton Compton’s Stock- 
yards’ Fire, William H. Givler’s Oregon 
Landscape, Paul Landacre’s Pelican, Ella Fill- 
more Lillie’s Marblehead and Sidney Raynes’ 
Spring in Gloucester. 

Newly elected officers are Mrs. Ruth T. 
Stevens (president), William J. G. Klamm 
(treasurer) and Miss Frieda Portmann (secre- 
tary). It has been decided to add monotypes 
and silk screen prints to the list of media 
eligible for the Northwest Printmakers’ 13th 
Annual, scheduled to open March 5. 


The Strongest and Most Attractive Print 
Box on the Market To-day 


Three-ply wood veneer frame covered with 
waterproof imitation leather. Two metal locks 
standard solander style. Three sizes. Each box 
holds 50 prints. 


Small Size. 14x19 in. $2.50 each. 
Large Size. 16x22 in. $2.50 each. 
Extra Large Size. 18x22 in. $3.00 each. 


Postpaid in United States. 


Alden Galleries 
615 Wyandotte St. Kansas City, Mo. 
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Carl Milles: Sculptor 


An Interpretation of His Work 
By MEYRIC R. ROGERS BE: 


coer 


Over two hundred forty illustrations together with the necessary biographical back- 
ground; a discussion of the technique and stylistic development by which Milles has sta 
attained his complete expression; an analytical summary of the sources of his work; mi 
and an estimate of its significance in the art of our time. There is also a check list 
of his principal works with dates and locations. $15.00 nit 


At All Booksellers ; to 
YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS ; NEW HAVEN, CONN. sto 





Phaidon Art Books 


Each is a superb example of bookmaking and fine reproduction, both in black and white and - < 
in color. Each is a gold mine for the student and lover of art who appreciates thoroughness wi 
in craftsmanship and books devoted to the works of great masters. “Highly recommended as 4 mc 
inexpensive gift books in the best of taste.”—-New Yorker ; 19; 
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The Sculptures of The Impressionists | Ba 


Michelangelo TMasterpieces of European 
The Paintings of Painting in America 
Michelangelo Rodin 


Botticelli *Rubens 
Cezanne Coming 


*The Civilization of the The Sculptures of 
Renaissance in Italy Donatello ; 


TThe Paintings of El Greco Roman Portraits 


All reproductions excepting those in color are in monochrome photogravure. The books are 
uniform in size, format and binding. 


1034x1414, $3.00 each. _  *734x1034, $2.50. $814x1134, $3.00. 


At All Booksellers e OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS e 114 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Milles, Sculptor 


IN THE MOST sUMPTUOUS art book of the 
season Meyric R. Rogers of the Chicago Art 
Institute has essayed a review and analysis 
ef the career of famed, Swedish-born Carl 
Milles. The volume, Carl Milles, Sculptor, 
published at $15 by the Yale University Press, 
does a thorough job through the scholarly, 
conscientious text of Author Rogers and 163 
large, vivid plates. 

Fired by a healthy enthusiasm for his sub- 
ject, both as man and as sculptor, Rogers set 
out to interpret both, to outline his stylistic 
development and to delve into the sources 
of that development. This he does, without, 
as he states in his Foreword, “striving for a 
critical attitude in the accepted sense.” 

Milles’ career, as it unfolds, first in Paris, 
then in Rome, in Sweden, and finally in 
America, is particularly significant because 
it affords a study of a major European talent 
transplanted, in maturity, to an American en- 
vironment. To the increasingly large number 
of European painters, sculptors, writers and 
other creative talents who are seeking a new 
start in this country, Milles’ American career 
might well serve as a prototype. 

Born in Laga, Sweden, in 1875, Milles, a 
sickly, introspective boy possessed of an om- 
nivorous curiosity, attended technical school 
in Stockholm and was until 1897 apprenticed 
to a woodworker. That year, while enroute to 
Marseilles to sail for South America, Milles 
stopped in Paris to spend a few days but 
stayed, instead, for seven years during which 
he supported himself as a cabinetmaker, de- 
voting all his spare time to sculpture. He met, 
and for a time was assistant to, Rodin, whose 
influence is obvious in his early work. 

A sojourn in Rome brought with it the styl- 
istic impact of that city’s wealth of ancient, 
medieval and Renaissance sculpture, constitut- 
ing an influence that was active during Milles’ 
formative years after his return to Stockholm. 
There followed years of intensive work, con- 
stant search and development of mastery of 
form. In 1929 the Swedish sculptor, already 
widely famed for his fountains and outdoor 
monuments, visited America, becoming, in 
1931, professor of sculpture at Cranbrook 


Academy and receiving official recognition in 
the form of one-man shows in the museums of 
St. Louis, Detroit, Cleveland and Brooklyn. 

In his analyses of the works that mark the 
stages of Milles’ sculptural development, Rog- 
ers preves himself a sentient observer with a 
gift for slipping backstage to get at the core 
of such facets as Milles’ eclecticism. Of this 
he writes that Milles, technically self-sufficient, 
“had no interest in surface restatements but 
was driven by his curiosity and admiration to 
penetrate the spirit animating [the] master- 
pieces of the past, to discover the secrets of 
their formal structure, and to use these discov- 
eries in re-creation according to the needs of 
his own personal vision. The eclecticism which 
may be remarked in his work until well into 
the second decade of the century is due there- 
fore not to his mere possession of facility but 
to his ability to use that facility as a controlled 
skill in the attainment of knowledge.” 

Milles, according to Rogers’ appraisal “has 
expressed the essential directness and inde- 
pendence of the national spirit with far more 
force and clarity than any other artist of Swed- 
ish: Eivths.. ” 

Buttressing the author’s statements are 243 
excellent illustrations which depict, in sweep- 
ing over-all views and in sharply defined de- 
tail shots, the salient sculptures and fountains 
that have spread Milles’ fame far beyond the 
boundaries of his native land. The book, a 
truly significant volume, is a rich, meaningful 
record of a notable career. 

—Franxk Caspers. 


Hyperion Press in America 


The fall of France completely disrupted the 
publishing activities of the internationally- 
known Hyperion Press. All material relating 
to the 14 titles in production at the time was 
lost, with the single exception of one printed 
copy of the Press’ new book, Picasso, by Jean 
Cassou. From this one copy, which had been 
sent to New York, the Hyperion Press dupli- 
cated its plates and type. 

The Press reports that although there have 
been 34 books published on Picasso, their’s 
is “not only the most up-to-date but it is the 
most comprehensive book on this subject ever 
published in the English language.” 


Carl Milles, who is currently being featured at the 
Baltimore Museum and whose work is interpreted in 
Meyric R. Rogers’ new book: Carl Milles, Sculptor 
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THE BOOK EVERY 
AMERICAN ARTIST 
HAS HOPED FOR— 


Complete answers to 
your technical problems 


How much would it be worth to you to 
have available at all times—for consul- 
tation on materials and techniques—the 
services of a man to whom America’s 
best-known artists turn for guidance? 
That is what this book by Ralph Mayer 
offers you—600 pages crammed with 
technical information. 


e It tells you how to make oil 
paints, pastels, etc.; interpret any for- 
mula; insure the permanence of murals, 
It tells where to buy raw materials; 
when to use some pigments and when 
to use others, what solvents or thinners 
to use; what kinds of wood and stone 
are good for carving. It is specifically 
for American artists—working under 
American conditions with American 
products. It gives clear, reliable infor- 
mation on dozens of other topics—it 
anticipates every question. 


e Save time and money You 
need no longer waste time and money 
by hit-or-miss experimentation with ma- 
terials or techniques. You can now 
profit by the experience of an out- 
standing expert. 


e Praised by REGINALD MARSH 
—“A God-send.” ADOLF DEHN— 
“Thorough and complete . . . the only 
book on technics to which I will need 
to refer.” ISABEL BISHOP—“Of first 
rate importance to every artist, what- 
ever his method.” ERNEST FIENE— 
“Essential . . . should be sought eager- 
ly by every artist and student.” 


@ Arranged for quick reference 
Conveniently arranged, it contains a 
list of retail sources of material, a pig- 
ment catalogue, a thorough index and 
many appendices giving formulas, etc., 
in easy form. This book is an indis- 
pensable artist’s tool—as essential to 
the artist as his palette or brush. $3.95 





MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Viking Press, 18 E. 48th St., N. Y. C. Dept. AD 
Please send me Ralph Mayer’s THE ARTIST’S HAND- 
BOOK OF MATERIALS AND TECHNIQUES at $3.95. 
( 1 enelose check. You pay postage. 
(C0 Send €.0.D. | will pay postman $3.95 ples 
postage. 
GUARANTEE: If not completely satisfied, return with- 
in ten days for full refund. 
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Epstein on Epstein 


To MANY PEOPLE the name Epstein is a 
fighting word, a fuse that sets off a flash of 
abuse. To others it is a stimulus that un- 
caps a geyseral stream of unstinted praise. To 
others it is a starry legend. 

To enlighten these partisans, Epstein, the 
creator of controversial sculpture, has writ- 
ten a book about himself which, paraphrasing 
another great Creator, he calls, Let There Be 
Sculpture, (Putnam’s, $5). The volume 
charges qui-tly into the star-stuff of legend 
and out of it precipitates the solid substance 
of Epstein the man. 

With easy directness Epstein states in his 
tract: “My language is form, in all its va- 
riety and astonishing wealth, and that is my 
native language.” Here is his credo, the di- 
recting force in his life, the key to his sculp- 
ture. In expanding this statement he demon- 
strates also his gift for simple, dignified, rich- 
ly textured prose. 

An American who has long resided in Lon- 
don, Epstein began his internationally com- 
plexioned life in the teeming East Side of 
New York, where, at any early age, he began 
to read omnivorously and to draw constantly 
the Jews, Poles, Russians and Italians who 
crowded that section. Though his parents, who 
were Jewish refugees from a Czarist pogrom, 
were not poor, Epstein in his early twenties 
earned his passage to Paris by illustrating a 
book. But the gay Mecca did not appeal to 
his exceedingly industrious nature; nor did 
the snobbish Beaux Arts which he attended 
for six months before enrolling at Julian’s. 

Soon, however, a visit to London, where he 
was fascinated by the sculptural riches of 
the British Museum, settled for him the ques- 
tion of residence. He established a studio in 
the English capital, began meeting figures 
prominent in art and cosmopolitan life and 
in 1907 received his first important com- 
mission—a contract for the 18 figures to 
decorate the British Medical Association 
Building, known generally as the Strand Fig- 
ures. Their unveiling exploded in the then 
bombless English air, shattering the calm of 
London’s artistic sky with the violent criticism 
that broke out like a rash in the press. Ep- 
stein was transformed into a storm center. 

This phase of his career he treats, in a 
chapter appropriately titled “A Thirty Years’ 
War,” with an even temper and without ran- 
cor. The other heated controversies receive 
the same patient treatment, their descriptions 
being reinforced by quotations from both his 
detractors and his defenders. 

Conceded by many critics to be the fore- 
most contemporary portraitist in sculpture, 
Epstein has much of importance to say on 
this subject. “I place my portrait work,” he 
writes, “in as important a category as I place 
any other work of mine, and I am content 
to be judged by it.” Fellow portraitists, on 
reading Epstein’s statement that “the suc- 
cessful portrait sculptor or painter needs a 
front of brass, the hide of a rhinoceros, and 
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all the guile of a courtier,” will nod their 
heads in bemused accord. 

Epstein’s pages on portraiture are penetrat- 
ing and fascinating, enlivened by vivid de- 
scriptions of famous sitters and by sharp 
pictures of the sculptor’s mind while build- 
ing up the character of the sitter in a static 
substance that must, somehow, be infused 
with life and personality, With disarmingly 
dry humor Epstein tells of his portrait of 
George Bernard Shaw. “Shaw was puzzled by 
the bust of himself and often looked at it 
and tried to make it out,” Epstein explains. 
“He believed that I had made a kind of 
primitive barbarian of him, something alto- 
gether uncivilized and really a projection of 
myself, rather than of him.” 

If a tinge of bitterness creeps into the book 
it is in Epstein’s summation of the artist’s 
position in today’s calloused, cynical world. 
In a seemingly justified complaint against the 
deliberate desire of certain English critics to 
pander to the stultified tastes of their readers, 
he points out that “in any other occupation 
or trade on earth this would be considered 
libelous or damaging. Not so with the artist. 
Hit him and hit him hard. If he shows the 
slightest sign of originality, close the doors of 
your academies against him. Rob him. Drive 
him out of his profession.” 

As he naturally should, Epstein concludes 
his text with an evaluation of himself as a 
sculptor. “My outstanding merit in my own 
eyes,” he states with detachment, “is that 
I believe myself to be a return in sculpture 
to the human outlook, without in any way 
sinking back into the flabby sentimentalizing, 
or the merely decorative, that went before.” 

Pointing up this splendidly designed book 
are 49 reproductions which include all the 
famous and controversial Epstein works. In 
all, Let There Be Sculpture is a book of 
stature, both thoughtful and thought-provok- 
ing. It is a notable addition to the rapidly 
growing shelf of books in which important 
contemporary artists are setting down their 
own analyses of their careers and their times. 
It is significant, fruitful reading. 


—Frank CAspers. 


Art Books of All Publishers 
FREE CATALOGUE 
MARMOR BOOKSHOP 


1212 — 6th Avenue @ New York, N. Y. 









BOOKS IN BRIEF 


Roman Portraits, foreword by L. Gold- 
scheider. New York: Oxford University Press; 
14 pp. of text; 120 plates; $3. 

Another splendid addition to the famed 
Phaidon Editions on salient phases of art. 
Goldscheider’s scholarly introduction to the 
important sculptural portraiture of the Ro- 
mans deepens the meaning of the 120 large, 
full-page reproductions. (Reviewed next issue.) 

e 


Tue Artist’s HAanpsoox, by Ralph Mayer. 
New York: The Viking Press; 561 pp.; illus- 
trated; $3.95. 

In a book which John Sloan describes as 
“very important,” Ralph Mayer, noted lec- 
turer and chemist, tells the artist all about 
pigments, techniques and such other topics 
as mural painting, glues, oils and the con- 
servation of pictures. (Reviewed next issue.) 

a 

Picasso, by Jean Cassou. N-w York: The 
Hyperion Press; 167 pp.; 160 plates (16 in 
full color); $4. 

The much-written-about Picasso discussed 
at full length in Cassou’s text, and illuminated 
by splendid line cuts of his drawings and a 
collection of full-page reproductions repre- 
senting every phase of his varied career. 

e 

Hercutes, by Hardie Gramatky. New York: 
G. P., Putnam’s Sons; 66 pp.; full-color il- 
lustrations; $1.75. 

Hardie Gramatky, the watercolorist, traces 
in vivid watercolors an exciting incident in 
the life of a turn-of-the-century horse drawn 
fire engine. A brilliantly colorful children’s 
book that solves a Christmas problem. 

cm 


KonHeELetH, THE Boox or Ecctestastes. II- 
lustrated by Emlen Etting. Limited edition 
published by New Directions; 54 pp.; 27 ink 
drawings: $2.50. 

A beautifully designed and printed volume 
of the Old Testament Book of Ecclesiastes, 
enhanced by strong, rhythmic ink drawings 
by Emlen Etting. 


Parntincs AND DRAWINGS OF JEANNETTE 
Scott, by Doris Stevens. Privately printed for 
James Brown Scott, brother of the subject; 
36 pp. of text; illustrated. Not priced. 

A biographical sketch of, with testimonials 
to, Jeannette Scott (1864-1937), widely known 
teacher at the University of Syracuse. 

a 


Tue ANTIQUER’s Picture Book, by Marion 
Nicholl Rawson. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Co.; 96 pp. of drawings; $2.50. 

A “dictionary of drawings,” by this prom- 
inent writer on antiques, tells in a thousand 
pen drawings how early Americans lived 
through the medium of the things they made 
and used. 

s 


Twice A YEAR, edited by Dorothy Norman. 
New York: Twice-a-Year Press; 566 pp.; $2. 

Double number V-VI of the famous Twice a 
Year books on literature, the arts and civil 
liberties. The section on art contains articles 
on and about Angna Enters, Picasso, Marin, 
Elie Faure, Walter Pach, Franz Marc, Jerome 
Blum and George Grosz. 


G]nee ENCYCLOPEDIA 
of ART MATERIALS 


listinz over 7000 items! A handy year ‘round reference 
book that will help you in your work. Send your card 
or letterhead showing that you are interested in art, 
and we will send this big book FREE. 


FAVOR, RUHL & CO. 
The Home of the Artist 
425 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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From Their Friends 


Tue Honotutu Acapemy oF Arts is one of 
many American institutions equipped with that 
valuable and highly American-like adjunct, a 
Friends of Art organization. Last year the 
Friends of the Honolulu Academy presented it 
with Picasso’s painting, Pierrot. This year the 
Friends gave the academy a John Marin oil, 
Marine, Maine, and a Herbert Haseltine bronze 
sculpture, Percheron Stallion. 

Describing the two acquisitions, the Academy 
Bulletin states: “John Marin has for many 
years been recognized as one of America’s fore- 
most watercolorists. He has now achieved 
first rank as a painter of oils. He is a follower 
of no school and, oddly enough, his peculiarly 
individual style has never been imitated by 
less capable followers. Somewhat sombre in 
tone, in contrast to the vivid intensity of his 
watercolors, the oil yet has much of the mood 
and charm of a characteristic Marin work. 

“Herbert Haseltine, also an American, is 
one of the most distinguished of modern ani- 
mal sculptors. He has been particularly suc- 
cessful in his figures of horses, which though 
modelled in large, simple planes, reveal an 
expert knowledge of the anatomy of his sub- 
jects.” 


Etting’s Ecclesiastes Drawings 


The highly individual ink line drawings 
with which’ Emlen Etting has illustrated .New 
Directions’ edition of The Book of Ecclesiastes 
constitute an intimate little show at the Mid- 
town Galleries in New York. On view through 
Dec. 7, the 27 drawings are supplemented by 
preparatory sketches and examples of the 
preliminary stages through which the artist 
progressed in evolving the continuous line 
technique he has used in this work. Etting’s 
aim was not so much to do “a literal job as to 
create a series of ‘pure’ illustrations, directly 
inspired by the Text, and standing as an 
artist’s contemporary response to a work that 
is of all the ages.” 

Etting began with solid, accurate drawings 
and then, through a process of simplification, 
reduced them to a continuously flowing, con- 
torted line. Anatomy, movement and mood are 
suggested with a simplicity that becomes a 
form of linear abstraction. 


DePatta Silver at Orrefors 


After studying at the San Diego Academy 
and the California School of Fine Arts in 
San Francisco, Margaret DePatta came to 
New York to pursue her career as a painter 
at the Art Students League, where she soon 
won two national scholarships. But about 
that time Miss DePatta modelled a ring for 
herself, and since then she has chanelled her 
talents into the design field, making silver 
jewelry, and silver accessories for the home. 
This month Miss DePatta’s work comes to 
57th Street with an exhibition at the Orre- 
fors Galleries, which, hereafter, will act as 
her New York agents. 

On exhibition with the DePatta silver at 
the Orrefors Galleries are examples by fa- 
mous Swedish artists in glass, and sculpture 
by famed Carl Milles. 


“Arts and Man" Coming 


For the past five years Raymond S, Stites, 
professor of aesthetics at Antioch College, has 
been writing The Arts and Man, a book 
which Whittlesey House will publish early 
this month. The volume, which will contain 
more than 1,000 illustrations from new plates 
made especially for the work, represents ma- 
terial Professor Stites has been gathering 
and studying since 1918—in America, Greece, 
Italy and France. 
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The Field of American Art Education 


Reno-ized Art 


In AN ADDRESS titled Art and Modern So- 
ciety, delivered at the Cooper Union, Profes- 
sor T. M. Greene of the philosophy depart- 
ent at Princeton, drew attention to the di- 
vorcement of the American people and con- 
temporary art. Prof. Greene, who is the au- 
thor of The Arts and the Art of Criticism 
(reviewed in the April 15, 1940, Arr Dicest), 
stated also that the only art which the people 
accept and enjoy as a matter of course is 
the motion picture. 

“Even modern architecture and the modern 
novel,” Prof. Greene said, “are ‘beyond’ most 
people, and modern music, poetry and the 
dance are understood and enjoyed by relative- 
ly few. In short, most contemporary artists 
are cut off from their natural public. They 
play a private game for the amusement of a 
few critics and Aesthetes; the American pub- 
lic, for the most part, ignores their efforts. 

“This divorce of the artist from his public 
has lessened the vitality and significance of 
modern art and has greatly impoverished the 
lives of those of us who are not artists. We 
need today more art which is neither esoteric 
and cynical nor commercial and propagan- 
distic—more art which is as rich in beauty, 
insight, and human significance as the great 
art of other ages and cultures.” 

“Until such art is created and until we 
learn to understand and enjoy such art,” Prof. 
Greene concluded, “the arts will not be con- 
tributing to our society what they alone can 
contribute.” 


Winter Landscape Class 

On the western slope of Vermont’s Mount 
Mansfield is the mountain studio of land- 
scapist Charles Curtis Allen. Furnace heated 
and overlooking a swift-coursing mountain 
stream and an old mill, the studio will be 
the scene early this month of a class in winter 
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landscape painting. Beginning Dec. 2 and 
continuing through the llth, Allen will in- 
struct a limited number of students in painting 
mountains in winter. Room and board will be 
provided at picturesque Smugglers’ Notch Inn 
at near-by Jeffersonville. 

The class in winter painting follows direct- 
ly on the heels of Allen’s large one-man ex- 
hibition which ran during November at the 
Guild of Boston Artists. In the show were 24 
canvases depicting some of New England’s 
most rugged and typical vistas, ranging from 
Vermont mountains and valleys to the sea- 
coast near Rockport, Mass. 


International School Reports 


Elma Pratt, director of the International 
School of Art now located in Sandusky, Ohio, 
reports the completion of an unusually busy 
and successful season. Her six-week summer 
course at Sandusky drew students from such 
separated points as Spokane, Wash., and 
Providence, R. I., and was followed by a 
five-week painting and study trip to Mexico 
City and other important Mexican art cen- 
ters. 

Miss Pratt announces that next summer her 
traveling class to Mexico will be repeated, 
but it will continue on and include Guatemala. 
Her assistant on this venture will be a former 
director of the Guatemalan Art Academy. 
Currently, this active teacher and lecturer 
is traveling from Coast-to-Coast delivering 
illustrated talks on her specialty: the world’s 
peasant art. 


Abbott School Surveys Itself 
Abbott Art School in Washington, D. C., 


sponsored during Art Week a comprehensive 
exhibition featuring not only the work of its 
students but also of its alumni. The commer- 
cial art students and graduates were repre- 
sented by examples of packaging, design, 
newspaper and advertising art. 


school of fine arts 


52 west 8th street + new york city * phone: gramercy 5-9714 


morning: afternoon.evening 
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OZENFANT SCHOOL 


OF FINE ARTS: 


THE SCHOOL 
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THE SCHOOL OF MODERN ART 
DRAWING, PAINTING, MODELING, COMPOSITION 


Individual instruction by Mr. Ozenfant, previously Professor, French 
Institute, London; Ozenfant Schools of Art, Paris and London; Lec- 
turer: Yale University; New School for Social Research, N. Y. C., etc. 


Courses for: Beginners, teachers 
and students 


208 E. 20th, N. Y. C. 
(near Gramercy Park) 
GRamercy 7-9723 


OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 


HERBERT BARNETT 


HIGHLAND STREET yaa tea MASSACHUSETTS 


NOV. thru MAY 1947 80Aoway 


NEW YORK CITY 


JUNE thru OCT. DELAwane waren 


GAP, PENNSYLVANIA 


PAINTING CLASS 


For serious students who 
desire a professional career 
in all phases of painting. 


Stert any time—Inquire today 
M A RASKO 1947 Broadway 


New York City 
POCO CSSSOSFSOS SS OSOSSSOSOOS 


WAYMAN ADAMS 


Annual Classes 
In Portrait Painting and Lithography 


June to September 











Address Secretary 
Elizabethtown, ew York 
In the Adirondacks 


MOORE 


INSTITUTE 


or ART 


GUY PENE DU BOIS 


Morning & afternoon classes in Painting, 
Drawing—all mediums. Daily personal 
criticism for beginners & advanced students. 
Enroll at any time 
Write for full particulars. 


20 West 10th Street, New York City 


GRACE FITZPATRICK 


Private Instruction in 
Oil Painting and 
Direct Watercolor 
385 E. 18th Street ¢ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
BUckminster 2-4724 


The Kansas City Art Institute 


Professional and technical training in 
Painting, Sculpture, Ceramic, Graphic Arts, tlustration, 
industrial and Advertising Design, Interiors, Fashion. 

School term September 30 to May 25 
Exceptionally low tuition. Illustrated catalogue. 
4407 Warwick Bivd. Kansas City, Mo. 


School of Design for Women 


96th YEAR. Design, illustration, 
interior decoration, fashion arts, 
fine arts, advertising. Stage 
craft, puppetry, jewelry, pottery. 
Teacher training: B.F.A. degree. 
Day, evening, Saturday. Resi- 
dences. Oldest school of art ap- 
plied to industry. Catalog. 1326 


N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 












CARMEL ART INSTITUTE 


Drawing, ANATOMY, 


Painting, Sculpture, 
Design, Etching. 


Armin Hansen, A.N.A. — Finn Frolich — Patricia 
Cenningham — Paul Whitman — John Cunningham 


Catalogue . . . Kit Whitman, Director 
P. O. Box A.l., Carmel, California. 


CHARLES CAGLE 
STUDIO PAINTING GROUP 


Information: 
CHARLES CAGLE, 78 WEST 55th STREET—CO0-5-0759 


ASMUSSEN & SON 
Casting of Sculpture in Stone 


Texture and color to suit 
each individual piece. 





410 East 32nd Street, N. Y. C. — CAledonia 5-1443 
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Wins Abbey Award 


A NEW FoRCE which is now working to de- 
velop and foster a mural art in this country 
is the Abbey Scholarship for the Study of 
Mural Painting. Winner of the first of these 
Abbey mural scholarships is Sidney Simon, a 
native of Pittsburgh who is now studying 
art in the University of Pennsylvania. The 
award, which was set up in 1933 under the 
will of the late Mrs. Edwin Austin Abbey, 
widow of the famous American muralist, pro- 
vides for a stipend of $1,000 a year for one to 
three years. 

Runners-up in the competition were Robert 
Van Sickle, of Indianapolis; John Musacchia, 
of Brooklyn; Peter Cook, of Newark, and 
Ariane Beigneux and Sidney Gross, both of 
New York. The competition, which is limited 
to students under 25 years of age, attracted 
entries from 25 contestants. 

The largest work submitted by Simon fea- 
tured a pristine hospital scene, which, the 
jury reported, “revealed a vigorous approach 
and’ sure sense of line and composition.” 
The winning artist studied at the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy, where he received the Cres- 
son award in mural decoration last year and 
on which he traveled 16,000 miles studying 
the representative art of the United States 
and Mexico. Simon last year took an honor- 
able mention in the American Academy in 
Rome competition. 

Jurors who made the Abbey award were 
Barry Faulkner, Harvey Wiley Corbett, Leon 
Kroll and Arthur Covey (chairman). 


Advocates Individual Instruction 


Miss M. D. Meaney, director of the Fash- 
ion Art Design School in New York, in an 
interview with a writer for the New York 
Post, stressed the importance of art instruc- 
tion geared to the specific abilities and per- 
sonalities of the individual student. “With 
individual instruction,” Miss Meaney said, 
“information applied at the proper moment 
avoids blind alleys and needless trial-and- 
error practice.” 

“Over-the-shoulder critics do much dam- 
age,” Miss Meaney continued. “They retard 
the average student of intelligence. Individual- 
ity of a student is his own expression, and 
proper instruction brings that expression slow- 
ly upward. Guidance applied at the difficult 
moments is all that is needed; the rest is 
patience and work.” 


For Precious Spare Hours 


The large and able faculty of the California 
College of Arts and Crafts at Oakland is con- 
ducting, during the winter season, a group of 
integrated courses in art for enthusiasts who 
can study only part time. Scheduled for regu- 
lar evenings during the weck and for Satur- 
day mornings, the classes offer instruction in 
perspective, light and shade, watercolor, life 
drawing and painting, pottery, silk screen 
printing, woodcarving, composition, figures 
sketching and flower arrangement. 

On the College’s list of instructors are Ethel 
M. Abeel, Lulu H. Braghetta, Maurice Lo- 
gan, Louis Miljarak, Alexander Nepote, Don- 
ald O. Smith, Marie T. Stafford, Hugo Stec- 
cati, Rupert D. Turnbull, Marguerite Wilden- 
hain and Hamilton A. Wolf. 
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Successful photography as career, 
sparetime earnings—made easy through 
Personal coachii leadin 


Home Study Courses. FREE! W. of 
Photography, Dept. 97, ero W. 33 St., New York, MY. 
















ALLEN SCHOOL OF PAINTING 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
108 TRANSIT BUILDING 


CHARLES CURTIS ALLEN, A.N.A. 


Director 
SCHOOL YEAR 
January 6 to April 30 
1941 
For Registration and Information 
Address the Secretary 


21 KEWADIN ROAD, WABAN 
MASSACHUSETTS 


California School of Fine Arts 


Maintained by the San Francisco 
Art Association 


Regular Session August to May 
Fine and applied arts; teacher training; 
interior decoration. Catalogue on request. 
Lee F. Randolph, Director 
Accredited by the State 
Affiliated with the University of California 
San Francisco 


CORCORAN 


SCHOOL OF ART 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
CIKOVSKY LAURENT 
LAHEY WEISZ STUBBS 


DRAWING — PAINTING — COMPOSI- 
TION — SCULPTURE — LANDSCAPE 


NO TUITION—ENTRANCE FEE $25 
Write: MISS AGNES MAYO, Secretary, 
for Catalogue A. 





ESRano CENTRAL 
OL OF ORT 


DRAWING . PAINT = 


« SCULPTURE 
ILLUSTRATION COMPARATIVE ANATOMY 
FASHIONS . DESIGN . ADVERTISING ART 
IN TERTOR DECORATION 
Two year Certificate courses in Commercial Art, 
Interior Decoration. Individual Instruction. Day, 
eve., children classes. Enroll at any time. 
Catalogue. Edmund Greacen, WN. A., Director. 
7001 Grand Central Terminal, New York City. 


ARCHIPENKO ART SCHOOL 


Sculpture, Painting, Drawing, Ceramics 
DAY AND EVENING CLASSES 


Catalogue on request. 


624 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eldorado 5-7871 


Cleveland 


a School of Art 


1 has Four-year Courses in the 
¥ JIS S S Fine and Applied Arts 
[Nustrated Catalog A. on Requsst 
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WILLIAM FISHER 


CLASSES IN DRAWING AND PAINTING 
STILL LIFE - FIGURE - PORTRAIT - LANDSCAPE 
Write for information 
Sth ST. ARTS & CRAFTS STUDIO 


39 East 8th Street « New York City 
GRamercy 5-7159 


ART SCHOOL ADVERTISING RATES: 
Circulation more than 12,500. Advertising: 
$6.75 per inch. For information address: THE 
Art Dicest, 116 East 59th Street, N. Y. C. 


The Art Digest 
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ABBO SCHOOL of FINE & 
COMMERCIAL ART 
Winter Session September 15 to June 15 
Register now 


1143 Conn. Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 





OHN HERRON 


ART INSTITUTE 
SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


Painting. Sculpture. Commer- 
cial Art. Teachers’ Training. 
Illustrated Catalog on request. 


Donald M. Mattison, Director 






Copr. No. 831 
C. P. Jennewein Indianapolis, Indiana. 





MINNEAPOLIS 
School of 


Endowed School of the Minneapolis Institute of arts. Certificate 
esurses in Painting, Sculpture, Advertising Art, Fashion Desien, 
IMustration, Interior Decoration. Day and evening classes. 


Catalog free. * 200 East 25th St.. Minneapolis 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 


Four-year courses in PatntinG, IntTERIOoR Dec- 


oration, DrsicN, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION 
anp COMMERCIAL Art, Pus. Scutoot Art. I ead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 
Hazotn L. Butter, Dean % Syracuse, N. Y. 


T UART THEARTS 
CHOOL Sissi 


Integrated technical and cultural training. Studio 
faculty of practicing artists and designers. Aca- 
demic courses by Harvard instructors. Residential, 
day, and special students. Design studio co- 
educational. Catalogue, address Secretary 

102 THE FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


RINGLING x" 


THE SCHOOL OF THE RINGLING MUSEUM 


Faculty of outstanding artists teaching all phases of 
art including commercial art and costume design. Out- 
door classes all winter. Animal study at Ringling 
Cireus winter quarters. Dormitories. Write for catalog. 


Sarasota, © LORIDA 


Sarasota, 
ST. LOUIS SCHOOL of FINE ARTS 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Drawing, Painting, Sculpture, Costume 
Design and al/ Crafts. History of Art. 
Anatomy and Composition. Advertising 
Art, Illustration, Design. Students may 
live on University campus and enjoy 
many university activities. 

Second Semester opens February 3, 1941 
For information, address: 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, 

















Room 20 


School of the Society of Arts and Crafts 


JOHN CARROLL 


CATALOG ON REQUEST 
47 WATSON STREET, DETROIT 


eZ YLAND 
PSS INSTITUTE 


- BALTIMORE - 1940 


Courses in Fine Arts, Teacher Training, Crafts, 
Advertising and Costume Design, Interior Deco- 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 












Now is the time to begin your Winter school 
advertising. Rates are $6.75 per inch. Address: 
Arr Dicesr, 116 E. 59th St., N. Y. C. 


December 1, 1940 


“Pageant of Art” 


THe Natronat BroApcastinc Company has 
poised its powerful microphones over the fas- 
cinating field of the world’s art. Man’s ex- 
pression in art forms from the dawn of 
history to the industrial revolution will be 
covered in a series of dramatic broadcasts 
over the NBC-Red Network every Sunday 
from 4:30 to 5:00 P.M., Eastern Standard 
Time. 

Organized in co-operation with the Metro- 
politan Museum, the series, titled the “Pag- 
eant of Art,” is designed to show the inter- 
relation of art and changing civilization, and 
will present the artist and his work as the 
expression of the life of his time. Many of 
the broadcasts will feature, also, brief com- 
ments by directors of American art museums 
and by other experts in related cultural fields. 

A group of veteran radio writers, headed by 
Richard Morenus and including Zachary Metz, 
Charles Newton, Ronald MacDougall, Albert 
N. Williams, Donald Witty and Natalie Baker, 
will furnish the scripts. Morenus will act as 
general co-ordinator and will work closely 
with Francis Henry Taylor, Metropolitan 
director. 

Early programs will dramatize Egyptian, 
Assyrian, Hellenic and Roman art (including 
the Migrations, Crusades, Marco Polo), the 
Middle Ages and their notable religious struc- 
tures, and the Influence of the Hundred Years 
War. Later programs will take up the Dis- 
covery of America and Aztec Art; Charles V 
and Titian; Michelangelo and the Sistine 
Chapel; the Individual and the Development 
of Conscience in their Relation to Art, and 
other topics that pave art’s history down to 
the industrial revolution and into the modern 
world. 


Georgia Backs Georgians 


The University of Georgia on Nov. 15 ini- 
tiated activities in the exhibition gallery of 
its excellent new Fine Arts Building with 
the 12th annual exhibition of the Association 
of Georgia Artists. The show, which com- 
prised 53 oils, watercolors, drawings, prints, 
sculptures and craft exhibits, was the first 
in the Association’s series in which purchase 
prizes were given. These prizes, funded by 
Athens, Ga., citizens, acquired for the uni- 
versity’s permanent collection Augusta Oecel- 
schig’s Young Boy, John Autrey’s Landscape 
with Figures, Lew Tilley’s Night Wreck and 
Annie Mae Holliday’s Marsh Lillies. Honor- 
able mention was awarded to Hale Woodruff 
for his Memory of Mexico. 

At the close of the show, on Dec. 1, the 
exhibits will begin a nine-month tour of the 
State in which they will be shown in 12 Geor- 
gia cities. Jurors for the show were John Held, 
Jr., artist in residence at the University of 
Georgia; James F. Cooper, well. known 
South Carolina painter and etcher, and Frank 
Baisden, head of the University of Chatta- 
nooga art department. 


Charles E. Kihn at 80 


Charles E. Kihn, head of the noted New 
York steel engraving firm of Kihn Brothers, 
died Nov. 15, at his home in New York at 
the age of 80. Surviving is a nephew, W. 
Langdon Kihn, widely known artist. 


THOUSANDS of STUDENTS 


Artists and teachers have improved their 
portraits, landscapes and commercial art by 
the VISION TRAINING HOME COURSE from 


nature instead of copies. Six months for $35 


includes materials worth $20. Personal in- 


struction. St. Petersburg, Fla., Winters; Booth- 
bay Horbor, Me., Summers. Address: 


ANSON K. CROSS ART SCHOOL, INC. 














PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
oe “f ~ 
OF THE IAAL 


« Professional training in Painting, 
Sculpture (stone cutting), Ilustra- 
tion and Mural Decoration; also the 
coordinated course with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania confers the de- 
gree of Bachelor of Fine Arts. 

Each year this Academy awards 
$25,000 in scholarships and prizes. 
The enrolment records of this—the 
oldest fine arts school in America— 
lists the best of past and contempo- 
rary American artists. 

Summer School at Chester Springs 
provides training similar to that given 
in the Philadelphia Winter School. 
Distinguished faculty. Booklet. 


Henry K. Hotz, Jr., Curator 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATERCOLOR 
O’HARA SCHOOLS 
WINTER — TUCSON, ARIZ. 
JAN. I5———TO MAR. 1, 1941 


Write: Mrs. Gerry Peirce, Governor’s Corner, N. Court St., Tucson. 


SUMMER SCHOOL—Goose Rocks Beach, Me. 








Art Academy of Cincinnati 


Founded 1869 
Professional training in fine 
and applied arts. Day and night 
classes. Moderate tuition fees. 
Winter Term: September 16, 
1940, to May 31, 1941. For 
information address: 


WALTER H. SIPLE, Director 
ArtAcademy Cincinnati, Ohio 





COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 


WINTER ART SCHOOL 


September 21, 1940 to May 24, 1941 
INSTRUCTORS: Boardman Robinson, Otis Dozier, Lawrence 


Barrett . . . 
Cartooning, 


Address: General 


Drawing, Painting, Ilustration, 
Painting and Design, Lithography 


Director, Colorado Springs, Colorado 


Boston Museum scroor 





¢ painting e fresco 

e drawing * anatomy 

e sculpture © perspective 
e design e advertising 


e silversmithing e jewelry 
tuition and traveling scholarships 
illustrated catalogue 235 fenway 


FARNSWORTH 


WINTER PAINTING CLASS 
PORTRAITS e¢ STILL LIFE e FIGURE 
Starting November 1, 1940 
For Information Address 
JERRY FARNSWORTH, 1947 Brocdwzy, Suite 626, N.Y.C. 











| nc AT 
OTIS. ART INSTITUTE 
A SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ARTS MAINTAINED BY 
THE COUNTY OF LOS ANGELES AS A DEPARTMENT OF 
THE LOS ANGELES MUSEUM 
2401 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles, California 
Thirty-eight classes beginning and advanced. 
Work outdoors or indoors 12 months in the 
year. Date of entrance and period of study 
optional. A genuine Art Spirit pervades this 
art school. [Illustrated catalog upon request. 





The ART INSTITUTE 
Siete of Chicago 


Art, as well as individual courses for specific needs. Fully 


62nd year. 


accredited. Distinguished faculty. Apply now for Winter 


Registration. Write for illustrated Catalogue. Address 
Box 77, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, I!linois 
29 





Masters... 


In handling, packing and ship- 
ping works of art, our 73 years’ 
experience has made us masters 
in this field. Our services are avail- 
able to collectors, artists and gal- 
leries. 


For safety’s sake—use Budworth. 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON 


(Since 1867) 


424 West 52nd St., New York City 


NEWCOMB-MACKLIN CO. 
PICTURE FRAME MAKERS 


45 WEST 27th STREET 
NEW YORK 


Catalogues Mailed Upon Request 
Mail Orders Receive Careful Attention 


FACTORY € GALLERIES 


400-408 NO. STATE STREET 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


WESTERN SALESROOM 


1020 SO. BRAND BOULEVARD 
GLENDALE, CAL. 


DISTINCTIVE FRAMES 


hand carved, hand finished, to 
suit the individual painting. 
Surprisingly moderate rates. 


MIDTOWN FRAME SHOP 
605 Madison Ave., N. Y. © PLaza 8-2818 


(bet. 57 and 58 St.—4th floor) 





Christmas 


We ask our readers to re- 
member art-minded relatives 
and friends with gift sub- 
scriptions to 


THE ART DIGEST 


Elsewhere in this issue you 
will find a gift subscription 
blank giving special rates or 
you may use the coupon be- 
low. An appropriate Christ- 
mas card will be sent with 
your gift. 

—Peyton Boswell, Jr., Editor 


THE ART DIGEST, 
116 East 59TH STREET, 
New York City 


Please enter Gift Subscription for 
which I enclose 


$3 for one year 
[] $5 for two years 


to be sent to: 


Name 


OD Lectin nddeccsecksccntsnedncssiactnns Dyvetiannigehtilione 


ID? unas trace dicachawecibndbinsicescruieren State 


NAME OF DONOR 





CANDLE DESIGN: 





SOAP SCULPTURE: 


TEXTILE DESIGN: $3,000 








Competitions 


PACKAGING: 10th annual All-America Package 


Competition, sponsored by Modern Packaging 
Magazine. Open to all. “Any package, display 
or illustration of packaging machinery installa- 
tion, which has reached the market or en- 
tered production during 1940 is eligible for 
entry.” Three major awards within each group 
and many honorable mentions. Closing date Jan. 
6; winners announced in March issue of Mod- 
ern Packaging. Judges: Barbara Daly Anderson. 
William M. Bristol, Jr.. James M. Mathes. 
George R. Webber. Apply: All-America Pack- 
age Competition. Chanin Bldg., 122 East 42nd 
St., New York City. 


“Design-a-Candle"’ competition. 
sponsored by Manhattan Wax & Candle Co., 
Inc. Cash prizes totalling $150 (first prize $50). 
Closing date: Jan. 15. Designs may be submitted 
in form of pencil, crayon, (ete.) drawings, or 
made of any plastic material such as soap, clay. 
wax, ete. Jury: George Bridgman, Karl H. 
Gruppe, Rilla C. Alleman. For information ad- 
dress: Manhattan Wax & Candle Co., Ine. 
(Room 707), 200 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


17th annual competition for 
small soap sculptures in white soap for Proc- 
tor & Gamble prizes. Closes May 15, 1941. 
Three classes: Advanced Amateur, Senior and 
Junior, Prizes totaling $2,200 cash. Apply for 
entry blanks to: National Soap Sculpture Com- 
mittee, 80 East 11th St., New York City. 


cash prize contest 
conducted by Women’s Wear (Fairchild Pub.), 
closing date Jan. 10, 1941. Open to all. Several 
classifications for prize awards, viz., drapery, 
floor covering, dress, ete. Top prizes $150. 
Designs to be exhibited at N. Y. Museum of 
Costume Art. Address: Mrs. Elizabeth Craw- 
ford, the Fairchild Library, 3 East 12th St., 
New York, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Museum of Modern Art 


competition for designs in nine industrial cate- 
gories. Open to all U. S. residents. Closes Jan. 
11. Jury: Alvar Aalto, Alfred H. Barr. Jr., 
Catherine K. Bauer, Edgar Kaufmann, Jr., Ed- 
ward D. Stone. Awards: manufacturer's con- 
tract to enter the design into production, or. 
in the jury's opinion, $250 in each category. 
Register now with the competition director. 
Eliot F. Noyes, Museum of Modern Art, 11 
West 53rd St., New York City. 


INDUSTRIAL DESIGN: Museum of Modern Art 


competition for designs in any category. Open 
to residents of twenty American Republics 
(Mexico, Guatemala, Honduras, Salvador, Ni- 
caragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Cuba, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Venezuela, Colombia, Ecuador, 
Peru, Brazil, Bolivia, Chile, Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and Argentina). Closes Jan. 15. Jury same as 
above. Prize winners (several) will receive 
round-trip ticket to New York plus $1,000 
expense bill, on which trip they are expected 
to endeavor to sell their design for production. 
Prospective entrants write immediately to Eliot 
F. Noyes, Museum of Modern Art, 11 West 
53rd St., New York City, U. S. A. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL, Section of Fine Arts 


competition for $12,000 mural for the War 
Department Building, Washington. Closing date 
for designs April 1, 1941. Jury: Boardman 
Robinson, Mitchell Siporin, Gifford Beal, Gil- 
bert S. Underwood and William Dewey Foster 
(latter two are architects). Mural space 50 feet 
by 12 feet, 9 feet above lobby. Theme sug- 
gested: function of the War Dept. Apply: Sec- 
tion of Fine Arts, 7th & D. Sts., S. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


GOVERNMENT MURAL: Section of Fine Arts 


competition for $14,000 mural for Los Angeles 
Terminal Annex. Open to artists of Cailif., 
Ariz., Colo., Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. M., Ore., 
Utah, Wash. & Wyo. Closing date Dec. 3. 
Advisory jury: Roland J. McKinney, Stanley 
Barbee, Phil Paradise, Donald Bear, Clarence 
Hink‘e, Palmer Sabin, Arthur Millier. Apply: 
Roland J. McKinney, Director, Los Angeles Mu- 
seum, Los Angeles, Calif. 


GOVERNMENT SCULPTURES: Section of Fine 
Arts competition for two sculpture groups and 
one relief for War Department Building, Wash- 
ington. Amount: $24,000 each. Jury: Wm. 
Zorach, Edgar Miller, Carl Milles, Gilbert Un- 
derwood and William Foster. Closing date May 
1, 1941. Apply: Section of Fine Arts, 7th & D. 
Sts., Washington, D. C 


CIVIL SERVICE: Artistic lithographers, negative 
cutters, and copper plate map engravers needed 
for national defense. Six positions to be filled 
immediately. Salary ranges from $2,000 to 
$1,440. Apply at any first class Post Office, or 
with s Civil Service Commission, Washing- 
ton, » & 


SOMMEFFELD - F.A.R. 


Gramemakers 


856 Lex. Ave., N. Y. ¢ RH-4-2518 





CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


The rate for Classified Advertising is 10c 
per word, per insertion; minimum charge 
$1.50. Terms: cash with order. Each word, ini- 
tial and whole number is counted as one word. 





BOCOUR HAND GROUND OIL COLORS. 

Conforms with the highest standards necessary 
for creating lasting pictures. Permanency guaran- 
teed. Powerful—no fillers used. OBTAINABLE 
AT YOUR DEALER! Send for literature. Bocour, 
2 West 15th Street, New York City. 


OZENFANT’S ORIGINAL PICTURE PRE- 

SERVAR—a mat final varnish for paintings— 
colorless—preserves and beautifies. For sale at 
Leo os. Artists’ Materials, 1388—6th Ave- 
nue, N. 


PICTURE FRAMES BY BRAXTON—Special 

rate to artists preparing for exhibitions—raw 
woods—inexpensive unusual frames—come in or 
write for catalog—Braxton Art Company, 353 
East 58th St.. New York. 


TWENTY NUMBERS FOR $3.00. That is the 

price of a subscription to the most exciting 
art magazine published today. By sending your 
art-conscious friends a Christmas subscription, 
you proffer a gift that is received 20 times dur- 
ing the year. The Art Digest, 116 East 59th 
Street, New York City. 


DRY PIGMENTS—tIull strength cadmiums, co- 

balts, manganese blue, etc—casein, gypsum, 
varnish gums, glues, Venice turpentine, etc. Mail 
orders filled. Hatfield’s Color Shop, Inc., 112 St. 
James Ave., Boston, Mass. Est. 1898. 


LAST YEAR 6032 or 6034 persons regretted 

not having seen our Xmas Cards in time. This 
year they are better than ever. Make Your Selec- 
tion Now! J. Greenwald, Inc., 681 Lexington 
Avenue, N. Y. C. 


DIAMOND ETCHING PENCILS. Seven Pe 
lars and Fifty Cents. Diamond Pointed Tool CZ 


123 Liberty Street, New York City. 


LET US KNOW your Art Book wants. Current 
list upon request. George S. MacManus Co., 
2022 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS—Cotton and linen, at cut 

rate prices. Samples and prices furnished upon 
request. New York, Central Supply Co., 62 Third 
Ave., New York Cify. 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. Orders filled prompt- 
ly anywhere. Joseph Mayer Company, 5 Union 
Square, New York City. 


SPECIAL SALE: Artist sketching canvas, 12 

yards, 52” width, $3.95. Parcel post extra. 
E. H. & A. C. Friedrichs Co., 140 Sullivan Street, 
New York. 


FOR ONLY 
$1 


YOU OR YOUR FRIEND WILL 


RECEIVE THE NEXT 8 ISSUES 
OF THE ART DIGEST 


Each exciting issue contains “Where 
to Show” which offers suggestions 
to artists who wish to exhibit in 
regional, state or national shows. 





UPON RECEIPT OF $1, WE WILL SEND 
YOUR FRIEND EIGHT ISSUES OF THE 
ART DIGEST. (SINGLE COPIES 25c.] THIS 
TRIAL OFFER IS ONE OF THE BEST 
WAYS TO HELP THE MAGAZINE TO CRE- 
ATE ART INTEREST IN AMERICA. 


8 The Art Digest, 
8116 East 59th Street, 
; New York, z 


Please enter my order for your TRIAL OF- 
| FER. 8 issues, for which I enclose $1.00. 


' Name 
' 
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ALBANY, N. Y. 

Institute of History & Art To Dec. 
8: Artists of Western New York. 

ANDOVER, MASS. 

Addison Gallery To Dec. 30: “What 
Is a Building?’ 

ASBURY PARK, N. J. 

Society of Fine Arts (Berkeley- 
Carteret) Dec.: Membership Show. 

ATLANTA, GA. 

High Museum 70 Dec. 15: Associa- 
tion of Georgia Artists Annual. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 

Maryland Institute To Dec. 13: P. 
W. A. Art. 

BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Etch- 
ings, James Swann. 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Boston Art Club 7o Dec. 15: Paint- 
ings, Frank C. Kirk. 

Doll & Richards To Dec. 14: Wa- 
tercolors, Andrew Wyeth; Dec.: 
Walt Disney Originals; Contempo- 
rary American Etchers. 
Horne Galleries To Dec. 7: John 
Whorf; Dec. 9-28: Paintings, Alan 
Rohan Crite, Marguerite Savage. 

Guild of Boston Artists Dec. 2-14: 
“Marie Danforth Page Memorial. 
Institute of Modern Art To Dec. 8: 
Rouauit. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 18: 
Work by late George Wales. 

Vose Galleries To Dec. 7: Robert 


Henri. 

BRADENTON, FLA. 

Memorial Pier Gallery To Dec. 24: 
57 Contemporary Americans. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Brooklyn Museum Dec.; “Art Finds 
A Way,” “The Nativity in Art.” 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

Foge Museum Dec.: Master Draw- 
ings, Landscape in Graphic Art. 

CHAPEL HILL, N. C. 

University of North Carolina Dec.: 
Paintings by Portinari. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

Art Institute Dec.: Mrs. Jas. 
Thorne’s Miniature Rooms. 

Chicago Galleries Ass'n Dec.: Mem- 
ber Artists Exhibit. 

Kuh Gallery Dec.: Paul Klee, One- 
Man Show. 

Mandell Brothers Dec.: Watercolors, 
Ralf Henricksen. 


Ward 


O’Brien & Son Dec.: 8th Annual 
Watercolor Show. 
‘Quest Art Galleries To Dec. 14: 


Paintings, Edward H. Bennett. 

CINCINNATI, O. 

Art Museum Dec.: Lithographs, 
George Bellows; Miniature Prints. 

CLEARWATER, FLA. 

Art Museum 7o Dec. 24: American 
Color Print Society. 

CLEVELAND, O. 

Museum of Art T7o Dec. 8: Pi- 
casso, His Forty Years of Art. 
Dec.: Contemporary English Wood 
Engravings. 

COLUMBUS, O. 

Gallery of Fine Arts To Dec. 10: 
Sist Annual, Columbus Art 
League. 

DALLAS, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts Jo Dec. 14: 
Modern French Painters. 
DENVER, COLO. 

Art Museum Dec.: Lithographs, 
Carroll Cloar; Watercolors, Krae- 
mer Kittredge. 

DETROIT, MICH. 

Institute of Arts To Dec. 10: 
nual for Michigan Artists. 
ELMIRA, N. Y. 

Arnot Art Gallery Dec.: 
Elmira Artists. 
EMPORIA, KANS. 
State Teachers College To Dec. 20: 
Leading American Watercolorists. 
HOUSTON, TEX. 

Museum of Fine Arts To Dec. 15: 
Lone Star Print Makers. Dec. 6- 
29: Oils, Frederic Taubes. 
JACKSON, MISS. 

Municipal Club House Dec.: Christ- 
mas Show, Mississippi Art Ass'n. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


An- 


Work of 


Nelson Gallery Dec.: German, Flem- 


ish and Dutch Paintings. 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


Foundation of Western Art To Dec. 


28: California Crafts. 


Museum of Art Dec.; Edouard Vyse- 
kal Memorial; Walt Disney Show; 


Karoly Fulop. 


Stendahl Galleries To Dec. 14: Wa- 


tercolors, Tom E. Lewis. 
James Vigeveno To Dec. 31: 
tercolors, International 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Artists. 


River Road Gallery To Dec. 17: 


Watercolors, Robert Purdy. 
MADISON, WIS. 


isconsin Union Jo Dec. 13: 7th 


Wisconsin Salon of Art. 
MANCHESTER, N. H. 

ier Gallery Dec.: 
and Drawings, Lily 
Sculpture, Agnes Yarnall. 


December 1, 1940 


Wa- 


Watercolors 
Smulders; 


CALENDAR OF CURRENT EXHIBITIONS 





MASSILLON, 0. 
Museum of Art Dec.: 
Frederic Whitaker. 
MEMPHIS, TENN. 
Brooks Memorial Art Gallery Dec. 
8-29: Argentine Art. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
Layton Art Gallery Dec.: Paintings, 
Twelve Wisconsin Artists. 
Milwaukee Art Institute Dec.: ith 
Annual of Milwaukee Printmakers. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Walker Art Center Dec.: 
ular Art.” Clara Mairs. 
MONTCLAIR, N. J. 
Museum of Art To Dec. 22: 
Canvases; Prints. 
NEWARK, N. J. 
Newark Museum Dec.; Prints, Con- 


Watercolors, 


“Unpop- 


Small 


temporary American Artists. 
New Jersey Gallery (Kresge Dept. 
Store) Dec. 10-30: New Jersey 
Artists. 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. 

Yale University Gallery Dec.: 


Early American Miniatures. 
NEW LONDON, CONN. 
Allyn Museum T7o Dec. 15: 
ings, Van Gogh. 
NORFOLK, VA. 
Museum of Art Dec.: Etchings and 
Drawings, Daniel Garber. 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Smith College Museum Dec.: 
ern Painters and Sculptors. 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Art Gallery To Dec. 16: 6th An- 
nual, Bay Region Art Ass'n. 
OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Public Museum Dec.: Contempo- 
rary Oils and Watercolors. 
PASADENA, CAL. 
Nicholson Galleries Dec.: Prints, 
Adele Watson, Mildred Bryant 
Brooks; Oils, J. Henry Sharp; Wa- 
tercolors, Paul Martin. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Paint- 


Mod- 


Art Alliance Dec.: Watercolors. 
Alexander Robinson, Catherine 
Barnes, Thelma Mellien, Ruth 
Robinson and Mary B. Schuene- 
mann, 

Carlen Galleries Dec.: Watercolors, 
Oils, Freda and Ida Leibowitz. 


McClees Galleries To Dec. 25: Walt 
Disney Originals. 

Academy of Fine Arts To Dec. 8: 
38th Annual, Watercolors and 


Prints; 39th Annual of Minia- 
tures. 

Print Club Dec.: 8th Christmas An- 
nual, 

PITTSBURGH, PA, 

Carnegie Institute To Dec. 15: 
Survey of American Paintings. 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. 

Berkshire Museum Der.; Painrtinas., 
Snringfield Artists Union; Chinese 


Finger Paintings. Miss 8. H. 
Chang. 

PORTLAND. MF. 

Sweat Art Museum Per. 8-Jan. 5: 
Paintings, Eugene Vail. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 

Art Museum Dec. 2-16: Paintings 
by Contemporaries. 
PROV'DENCE, R. I. 

Art Club 7o Dec. 8: Work by 


Hannah Drury Clark. 


R. I. School of Design Dec.: 2nd 
Children’s Exhibit. 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec. 10-30: 


One-Man Show. Carson Davenport. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
Memorial Art Gallery Dec. 6-Jan. 
5: 19th International Watercolors. 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
California State Librarv Dec.: Print 
Makers Society of Calif. 
Crocker Art Gallery To Dec. 15: 
Lost Masterpieces in Sacramento. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
City Art Museum Dec.: “Long Voy- 
age Home,” bu 9 American Artists. 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Fine Arts Gallery Dec.: 26th Art 
Guild Annual Paintings; Hari 
Kidd, Josephine Joy, Henry Lee 
McFee. 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Palace of Legion of Honor To 
Dec. 15: Work by A. G. Warshaw- 


sky. 

SANTA FE, N. MEX. 

Museum of New Mexico To Dec. 
15: Woodrow Crumbo and Hella 
Broeske. 

SEATTLE, WASH. 

Art Museum Dec. 4§-Jan. 5: Disney 
Cartoons for Pinocchio; Work by 
Tom Craig. Mark Tohey. 
SOUTH HADLEY, MASS. 

Mt. Holyoke College Dec. 2-18: 
Etchings, Alfred Hutty. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


G. W. V. Smith Gallery Dec.: Art- 
ists Guild of Springfield Annual. 

Museum of Fine Arts Dec. 8-Jan, 5: 
Old Masters. 

SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Art Museum Dec.: Mural Paintings, 
George W. Riefer. 

STATE COLLEGE, PA. 

College Art Gallery To Dec. 15: 
Selected Prints. 
STATEN ISLAND, N. Y. 
Institute of Arts Dec.: 
Crafts. 

SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Museum of Fine Arts Dec.: Wa- 


Arts and 


tercolors, Willy Pogany. 
TOLEDO, O. 

Museum of Art Dec. 8-29: Paint- 
ings. Jonas Lie; American Wa- 
tercolors. 

TRENTON, N. J. 

N. J. State Museum Dec. 8-26: 


“Biography of the Book.” 

TULSA, OKLA. 

Philbrook Art Museum Dec.: 6th 
Annual of Painters and Print 
Makers Guild. 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Arts Club Dec. 8-27: Oils G. Page, 
Jr.; Prints, Georgia 0’ Keeffe. 

Coreoran Gallery Dec.: Paintings, 
Catharine Critcher. 

Section of Fine Arts Gallery To 
Dec. 18: Watercolors, American 
Artists. 

Phillips Memorial Gallery Dec.: 6th 
Annual Christmas Sales Show. 

Smithsonian Institution Dec.: 
Southern Print Makers Society. 

Whyte Gallery Dec. 9-31: Work 
by Paul Arlt. 

WELLESLEY, MASS. 

Farnsworth Art Museum Dec. 2-18: 
Watercolors, M. Jean-Marie Guis- 
lain. 

WICHITA, KANS. 

Art Museum Dec: 14th Annual of 
Woodblocks and Lithographs. 
WILLIAMSTOWN, MASS. 
Lawrence Art Museum Dec.: 
tercolors, George Pearse 
WILMINGTON, N. C. 
Museum of Art Dec.: Wood carv- 
ings from Oberammergau. 
WORCESTER, MASS. 
Art Museum 7o Dec. 8: 
rary American 


Wa- 
Ennis. 


Contempo 
Watercolors. 





NEW YORK CITY 





A. C. A. Gallery (52W8) Dec. 2- 
14: Paintings, Arthur Emptage. 
Academy of Allied Arts (349W86) 
Dec. 5-26: 10th Winter Annual, 
Paintings and Watercolors. 
American Fine Arts Society (215 
W57) Dec. 3-18: N. Y. Society of 
Painters. 
An American Place (509 Madison) 
To Dec. 11: Marins, O’Reeffes, 
Doves. 
Arden Galleries (460 Park) To 
Dec. 7: Wax Sculptures, Luis Hi- 
dalgo. 
Argent Galleries (42W57) Dec. 2- 
14: Drawings, Rose Kappel. 
Artist-Craftsman (64E55) To Dec. 
31: Christmas Exhibition. 
Artists Gallery (113W13) To Deer. 
10: Work by James Lechay. 
Asso. American Artists (711 Fifth) 
Dec. 3-31: Paintings, Joseph Mar- 


gulies. 

A. W. A. Gallery (353W57) Dee 
4-Jan. 10: Commercial Art hy 
Members. 


Babeock Galleries (38E57) 
19th Century Paintings. 
Barbizon-Plaza Galleries (101W58) 
To Dec. 22: Society of American 
Veterans. 

Barzansky Galleries (860 Madison) 
To Dec. 12: Watercolors and Sculp 
ture, Samuel Rothbort. 

Bignou Gallery (32E57) Dec. 2-14: 
Paintings. Garreau-Dombasle. 


Dec.: 


Bland Gallery (45E57) Dec.: Early 


American Prints and Paintings. 
Bonestell Gallery 


metz; To Dec. 14: Frances Rhine- 
lander; George Hathaway. 
Buchho'lz Gallery (32F57) To Dee. 
7: Work by Franz Marc; Dec. 9- 
28: 75 Selected Prints. 

Carstairs Gallery (11E57) Dec. 
2-24: Walt Disney Shor. 

Clay Club Gallery (4W8) Dec.: 
Stone Sculpture. 

Columbia University (1145 Am- 
sterdam) To Dec. 15: Paintings, 
Jacob Lawrence; Sculpture, Ron- 
ald Moody. 

Contemporary Arts (38W57) Dec.: 
Christmas Sale of Paintings. 


Decorators Club (745 


Artists. 


(106E57) To 
Dec. 12: Ceramics, E. M. A. Stein- 


Fifth) To 
Dec. 6: Landscapes, Contemporary 


Downtown Gallery (43E51) Dec. 
2-21: Charles Sheeler. 
Durand-Ruel Galleries (12E57) 


Dec. 2-31: Paintings, Marine Mau 
fra. 

Eggleston Galleries (161W57) Dec.: 
American Contemporaries and 
Sporting Show. 

Ferargil Galleries (63E57) To Dec. 
27: Watercolors. John Pike; Dec. 
2-15: Paintings, Abram Poole. 
Fifteen Gallery (37W57) Dec. 2-14: 
Paintings, Arthur C. Henshai. 
47th Street Gallery (25W47) To 
Dec. 14: Paintings, Arnold Hoff- 
mann, 

460 Park Avenue Gallery Dec. 2-14: 
Paintings, Robert T. Francis. 
Grand Central Art Galleries (15 
Vanderbilt) Dec. 3-21: Watercol- 
ors. Gordon Grant; Dec. 6-20: 53 
Paintings from I. B. M. show at 
Golden Gate Erposition, 1940. 
Grand Certral Fifth Avenue Gal- 
leries (2W55) Dec. 38-14: Por 
traits, John Young-Hunter. 
Harlow, Keppel & Co. (670 Fifth) 
Dec.: Originals from Disney’s Fan 


tasia; Watercolors, Dwight Shep 
ler. 

Harriman Gallery (63E57) To Dec. 
7: Courbet; Dec. 9-Jan. 4: Wa- 


tercolors, O. A, 
Patsy Santo. 

Home of American Appreciation 
(50W53) To Dec. 8: Group Exhi 


dition. 

Kennedy & Co. (785 Fifth) To 
Dec. 25: Watercolors, Nancy Dyer. 
Kleemann Galleries (38E57) Dec. 
2-21: Portraits, Channing Hare: 
Dec. 9-31: Etchings, John Kelly. 
Knoedler & Co. (14E57) Dec. 2- 
15: Watercolors and Sculpture, 
Jo Davidson. 
Kraushaar Galleries 
To Dec. 19: Mahonri 
trospective. 

John Levy Galleries (11E57) Dec.: 
English 18th Century Paintings. 
Julien Levy Galleries (15E57) Dec. 
10-30: Paintings, Ludwig Bemel- 
mans; Drawings, Milton Caniff. 
Lilienfeld Galleries (21E57) Dec 


Renne; Paintings, 


(730 Fifth) 
Young. Re 


2-20: Paintings, Manfred Schwari:. 


Macbeth Galleries (11E57) Dec. 
10-30: Paintings, Jay Connaway. 


Matisse Gallery (51E57) To Dec. 
14: Paintings, Loren Maclver. 
Mayer Gallery (41E57) To Dec. 
7: Toulouse-Lautrec Posters and 
Lithographs. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
Dec.: Prints by Living Americans. 
Midtown Galleries (605 Madison) 
Dec. 2-21: 8S. Simkhovitch. 
Milch Galleries (108W57) To Dec. 
7: Work by Helen Sawyer. 


Montross Gallery (785 Fifth) To 
Dec. 7: Paintings by 30 Ameri- 
can Artists. 

Morgan Library (29E36) Dec.: 
“The Animal Kingdom.” 
Morton Galleries (130W57) Dec. 
2-14: Watercolors, Raymond Hill. 
Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 


Dec.: Art of American Indian. 
Museum of Non-Objective Art (24 
£54) To Dec. 15: Paintings by 
American Artists. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Park) Dec. 2-15: 25th Annual, 
Society of American Etchers. 
Old Print Shop (150 Lexington) 
Dec.: American Genre. 

Passedoit Gallery (121E57) To Dec. 
12: Recent Sculpture, de Creeft. 
Publie Library (Fifth & 42) Dec.: 

Exhibition of Good Prints. 


Schaeffer Gallery (61E57) Dec.: 
Old Master Paintings. 

Schultheis Galleries (15 Maiden 
Lane) Dec.: American and For- 
eign Paintings. 

E. & A. Silberman. (32E57) Dec.: 


Old Master Paintings. 
Studio Guild (730 Fifth) Dec. 2-14: 
Paintings, Alice Conklin Bevin. 


Uptown Gallery (249 West End) 
To Dec. 13: Watercolors, Irving 
Lehman. 

Wakefield Bookshop (63E55) To 
Dec. 7: Paintings, Katherine Nel- 
son. 

Walker Galleries (108E57 Dec. 
2-28: Drawings by Richard Tay- 


lor and John Steuart Curry. 
Wells Gallery (65E57) To Dec. 18: 
Ceramics of the Sung Dynasty. 
Wildenstein Gallery (19E64) Dec.: 
Paintings by School of Fontaine- 
bleau. 

Willard Gallery (32E57) Dec. 3-25: 
Jewelry by Calder. 
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PROTECTS 
AMERICAN ART 





Permanent Pigments Oil Color 
blazed the trail to surety of the 
American Artist’s technic and in doing 
so created genuine confidence in 
American made colors, now  inde- 
pendent of foreign materials for the 
finest colors, by initiating 
—An Entirely Permanent List of 
Colors ground in the purest and most 
durable media. 


—The Guaranteed Full Statement of 
Contents on every tube, with every 
possible safeguard to the artist's 
technic. 


—Constant Fundamental Research 
on paint formulation and materials 
to offer the artist the best that 
scientific knowledge and _ historical 
information can afford. 


—Honest Materials and Honest 
Prices in 

Full Strength, Unadulterated 

OIL, WATER & DRY COLORS 


OIL COLORS STUDIO SIZE 


Ultramarine Blue Deep, Ultramarine Turquoise, 
25¢ Ivory Black, Zine White, Titanium-Zine White, 
Yellow Ochre, Light Yellow Ochre, Golden Ochre, Raw 
Sienna, Burnt Sienna, Raw Umber, Burnt Umber, Venetian 
Red, Mars Yellow, Orange & Violet, Indian Red. 

Cadmium Yellows—Light, Medium & Deep, Cad- 
5 mium Orange, Cadmium Reds—Light, Medium 
Light, Medium, Deep and Violet, Alizarine Crimson, Rose 
Madder, Lemon Yellow, Strontiem Yellow, Viridian, Per- 
manent Green Light, Ultramarine Green, Ultramarine Red, 
Ultramarine Violet, Phthalocyanine (‘‘Monastral’’ pig- 
ment) Blue, Green & Tint. 

75¢ Cobalt Blue & Manganese Blue 

1.00 Cerulean Blue 
50 ZINC WHITE 14%” x 6” 
IC TITANIUM-ZINC WHITE tube 


Free informative Booklets and 
Color Cards 


PERMANENT PIGMENTS 


2700 HIGHLAND AVE. NORWOOD STA. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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AMERICAN ART AND THE WOMEN OF AMERICA 


American Art Week Cooperates 
With National Art Week 


The prospect of two art weeks in the 
same month was contemplated with a great 
deal of misgiving, but actual experience proved 
that they could be made into a very suc- 
cessful project of co-operation. Francis Hen- 
ry Taylor, Director of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art, and also head of National Art 
Week for the government, has been exceed- 
ingly helpful in arranging all difficulties. As 
a result, our committees worked with the new 
chairmen with complete harmony in almost 
every state. 

New Jersey’s plan of calling it an “Art 
Fair” was followed in many instances. By 
the way, that name was suggested by Virginia 
Fortiner of the Newark Evening News, and it 
seems to appeal to the general public. Arthur 
Egner, head of the Newark Art Museum, co- 
operated splendidly with Edmund Magrath. 
The exhibition of New Jersey artists at the 
Newark Art Museum, on Nov. 19, was well 
attended by members of both committees. 

No one can have too much of a good thing, 
so we wish success to National Art Week 
proclaimed by the President, as well as to 
our long-tried project, American Art Weck, 
sponsored by the American Artists Profession- 
al League. 


Massachusetts’ Fine Work 


Massachusetts, always famed for culture, 
made big strides in a fine program for Amer- 
ican Art Week this year. The Massachusetts 
State Residence of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League is Whistler’s birthplace at 
Lowell, an appropriate place for exhibitions 
and meetings. John G. Wollcott, State Chair- 
man, and Grace E. Hackett, American Art 
Week Director, send word that Art Week in 
Massachusetts was more active this year than 
ever. Museums, colleges, and all grades in 
schools, from Kindergarten through the Senior 
High Schools, were enthusiastic and gave a 
practical demonstration of the correlation of 
art with other subjects. This year the work 
was greatly accelerated by the support and 
cordial co-operation of the Massachusetts 
School of Art, which is the only state ap- 
pointed school of art in the United States. 

Gordon Reynolds, president of the schools 
and State Director of Art Education, sent 
the following letter to all art teachers in the 
state: “Art Week in Massachusetts will be 
celebrated from November first through seventh 
in conjunction with the American Art Week, 
and is sponsored by the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. We welcome this oppor- 
tunity to promote public interest in the true 
significance and value of art education in 
the schools of the Commonwealth. We invite 
all schools to particpate in this celebration 
. .. As was announced at the Fine Arts Con- 
ference in Northampton, Massachusetts re- 
ceived ‘First Honorable Mention’ on last 
year’s report. Will you please send me by 
November 25th a statement as to your activ- 
ities for this year. We anticipate a prize win- 
ning report.” 

The Massachusetts school program was so 
good that we are suggesting it for other state 
directors: “Beauty and order in all rooms 
constantly watched. Art committees chosen 


to help arrange rooms. Exhibitions of pupils’ 
work in all rooms. Art treasures of b-autiful 
workmanship loaned by parents. (Art of coun- 
tries of Near East, representing the home- 
lands of parents.) Art bulletin board in cor- 
ridor. Parents visiting day (op-n house dur- 
ing week). Study of all the pictures’in the 
building. Selection and purchase and hang- 
ing of four new pictures. Correlation of art 
with English, geography, literature and all 
subjects. Correlation of art with sense of 
civic pride in keeping school and neighbor- 
hood attractive and in the arrangement of 
rooms, in order to carry decoration into the 
homes, etc. English compositions on appre- 
ciation of art subjects, such as pictures, sculp- 
ture, architecture and minor arts.” 


Art in Indiana 


Indiana is doing a great deal for art in its 
colleges. Twenty-three outstanding enes took 
greater interest in the Art Week plans 
this year in order to promote art interest 
among the students and public. Mrs. Walter 
S. Grow, the American Art Werk director for 
the state, received active co-operation from 
everyone—from Governor Townsend, the pres- 
idents of all the universities, and the edi- 
tors of all papers, who responded by writing 
editorials about the plan. Purdue University 
had exhibits of the work of local artists in 
the large Music Hall of the college, which 
holds about 300 paintings. There were two 
groups of paintings, one to be loaned to the 
students, who pledged themselves to secure 
new members for the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League. 

Butler University installed an art exhibit 
and held an excellent series of art lectures 
during the week. Professor Geltson spoke 
about the work of the League to about 500 
people who then toured the exhibition. In- 
diana University sponsors art in every way 
throughout the year. They had an exhibition 
of local artists for American Art Week. Their 
fine permanent collection includes one of Dale 
Nichols’ paintings. Notre Dame co-operated 
with exhibits by Frederick Whitaker and held 
open house all week with art lecturers. Their 
week was opened with a dinner and a showing 
of a color movie by Wayman Adams. 

Ball State Teachers’ College, which has 
a beautiful art gallery and a permanent col- 
lection of both Old Masters and American 
art, held an exhibition of the work of lo- 
cal artists, with guided gallery tours. Indiana 
Central College took the entire month to carry 
out all their plans. Mr. A. Reed Winsey, art 
director of De Pauw University, conducted 
tours of the student body during art week 
to the Chicago Art Institute. Art professors 
and high school art teachers joined the party. 
This college held an exhibition, as well as 
demonstrations of painting, wood carving, 
clay modeling and craft work. The art de- 
partment held open house during the week 
and students made sales. 

—Fiorence Toppinc GREEN. 


A subscription to THe Art Dicest is a 
worthy gift at any time. Price, $3.00 per 
year for 20 issues. THe Art Dicest, 116 
East 59th Street, New York. 
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ARTHUR O. TOWNSEND 


+ 
November 18th, 1940 
On behalf of the membership of the 


American Artists Professional League, we 
express grateful appreciation for his six 
years of devoted s‘rvice to American art 
and artists as Chairman of the League’s 
National Legal Committee—1931-1937. 
—Tue Nationat Executive CoMMITTEE. 


Art Weeks 


The policy of the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League is, and always has been, 
consideration of the use of an idea which it 
sponsors. The League has been prompt to 
give credit for such ideas to. the pioneers 
who broke the trails which the League wid- 
ened into roads, sometimes nation-wide in 
extent. 

Philadelphia staged a memorable Art Week 
in the early spring of 1917 under the lead- 
ership of McDevitt Welsh. 

Shortly after, when Florence Topping Green 
was chairman of its Art Division, the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs adopted the 
idea of Art Week celebrations. 

In 1933, the Oregon State Chapter of the 
American Artists Professional League, on the 
initiative of Mrs. Harold Dickson Marsh, 
chairman of the League’s Oregon State Chap- 
ter, staged Oregon Art Week. This was so 
successful that her suggestion to the Na- 
tional Executive Committee that through the 
League such celebrations be extended to every 
State and Territory in our nation under a 
National Director of National Art Week, was 
approved, Mrs. Marsh serving as National Di- 
rector. The object of National Art Week was 
to interest the people in every possible com- 
munity in the arts and crafts being produced 
in their own home towns. Emphasis was al- 
ways laid on sales, and a report of sales made 
during Art Week was included in the reports 
of the National Director. Upon Mrs. Marsh’s 
resignation two years later, Mrs. Florence 
Topping Green accepted the National Direc- 
torship, and the following year the name was 
changed to “American Art Week,” because 
this conformed with part of the name of the 
League. 

The thoroughness with which American Art 
Week has been organized through the nation 
was shown by the publication each year on 
this page of the list of National, State and 
local directors of American Art Week. Rec- 
ognition of its place in community life was 
made evident by proclamations issued annual- 
ly by the governors of more than thirty states, 














GINSBURG PICTURE FRAME CO. 


December 1, 1940 


FINE FRAMES 


ORIGINAL PATTERNS AND FINISHES 


and the mayors of a large number of cities 
and towns, which urged the observance of 
celebrations of American Art Week. 

The League has no ambition for any good 
idea other than to see it spread to the 
uttermost limits of use. Courtesy would im- 
ply a corr:sponding magnanimity on the part 
of any other group that decided to sponsor 
the same idea. Such consideration of the 
League did come after Francis Henry Taylor, 
Director of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
accepted the chairmanship of the National 
Council for Art Week. Thereafter, every ef- 
fort was made to assure harmonious co-op- 
eration between the older American Art 
Week sponsored by the American Artists Pro- 
fessional League and the Federal Govern- 
ment’s Art Week. In some states, notably Ari- 
zona, New Jersey, Oklahoma and Georgia, 
the celebrations have been merged into a 
state-wide effort throughout the month of 
November, to interest the people in Ameri- 
can arts and crafts. 

—Wirorp S, Conrow. 


National Art Week 

Today, November 25th, American Art Week 
takes on a new cloak—“National Art Week.” 
For three weeks people have devoted their 
time towards the furthering of art, and since 
Saturday, old exhibitions have been taken 
down and new paintings hung or new sculp- 
ture placed on exhibition. 

For years the American Artists Profes- 
sional League has worked tirelessly, bringing 
American art before the public. The work has 
not been in vain. What the American Artists 
Professional League started about ten years 
ago as American Art Week, has now been 
taken up by the Government on a gigantic 
scale as National Art Week. 

—Nirs Hoener. 


Word From Georgia 


Edward S. Shorter, State Chairman of the 
Georgia Chapter of the League, writes as 
follows: 

“In this district we have made extensive 
plans for observance of National Art Week 
which are already under way, such as a large 
exhibition in the gallery of the Woman’s Club 
House, window displays in the stores of the 
principal merchants, radio time donated by 
these local merchants, and an official procla- 
mation by the City Commission inaugurating 
National Art Week in this district. The pa- 
pers have given excellent publicity and we 
hope to make it a worth-while occasion in 
every way and one which will create much 
interest in art and in local artists. The civic 
clubs are also co-operating. 
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We Manufacture 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 


LINEN AND COTTON 


Also 


CANVAS PANELS 


Write for Samples 


ERNST H. FRIEDRICHS, Inc. 


110 West 31st Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Artists’ Canvas Manufacturers 
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ST. LOUIS, MO. 


At All ee 
WEBER CO. 


LADELPHIA.PA 
BALTIMORE .MO 


Headquarters 
GENUINE DRY PIGMENTS FOR 
ARTISTS COLORS 


COBALT BLUES 
COBALT GREENS 
COBALT VIOLETS 
CERULEAN BLUES 


GENUINE AUREOLINE 
EMERALD GREENS 
EMERAUDE GREENS 


CADMIUM YELLOWS 
CADMIUM REDS 
ULTRAMARINES 
VERMILIONS 
UMBERS 

SIENNAS 


OXIDES ETC. 


— Founded 1854 — 


FEZANDIE 


206 Fulton Street 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


SCHNEID 


123 West 68th Street 


% SPERRLE, INC. 
New York City 








ER & CO., Ine. 


New York City 





Special Attention Given to Mail Orders 





HAVE YOU TRIED THE NEW IMPROVED 


PERMA-TEX 


CANVAS PANELS? 


THEY COST NO MORE THAN ORDINARY PANELS— 
BUT WHAT A DIFFERENCE! MADE WITH GENUINE 
HAND-PRIMED ARTIST CANVAS. ASK YOUR DEALER. 


THE MORILLA CO.., 36 Cooper Square, N.Y.C. 


LINE 


ARTISTS’ CANVAS 






N and COTTON 


HAND MADE — AIR DRIED 


All Widths . 


- - Samples on Request 
114 E. 28 St. 


U.S. ART CANVAS Co, 14 E28 st. 


MANUFACTURERS 





Where to show 


offering suggestions to artists who wish to 
exhibit in regional, state or national shows. 
Societies, museums and individuals are asked to 
co-operate in keeping this column up to date. 


Albany, N. Y. 

FIRST ANNUAT. EXHIBITION OF CONTEMPO- 
RARY AMERICAN DRAWINGS, opening Jan. 
8. at the Albany Institute. Open to a'l artists. 
Present plans are still tentative, but artists are 
urged to submit before Dec. 26. Number of 
entries unlimited. Jury of selection. For addi- 
tional information address: John Davis Hatch, 
Jr., Director, Albany Institute of History and 
Art, 125 Washington Ave., Albany, N. Y. 


Baltimore, Md. 

MARYLAND ARTISTS’ 9th ANNUAL EXHIBI- 
TION, Feb. 28 to March 30, at the Baltimore 
Museum, Open to all artists resident in or 
born in Maryland. All media (exhibits must 
not have been previously shown in the Balti- 
more Museum). No fee. Cash prizes. Last 
date for return of entry cards: Feb. 1. Dates 
for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 3, 4 and 5. For 
blanks write Leslie Cheek, Jr., Director, Bal- 
timore Museum of Art, Baltimore, Md. 


SOUTHERN PRINTMARERS SIXTH ROTARY 
EXHIBITION, March 1, 1941 to Sept. 1942, 
in museums from Baltimore, Md., to El Paso, 
Texas. Open to all member graphic artists; 
membership dues: $3. Registration & appli- 
cation must be in before Jan. 1. For details 
write Frank Hartley Anderson, Secretary, Moun- 
tain Hall, Mt. Airy, Ga. 


Honolalu, Hawaii 

ASSOCIATION OF HONOLULU ARTISTS’ AN- 
NUAL, March 4-18, at the Honolulu Academy 
of Art. Open to members. All media. No fee. 
Jury. Cash prizes. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: March 4. For blanks write Archie 
Eriksson, Honolulu Academy of Art, Hono- 
lulu, Hawaii. 


New York, N. Y. 

AMERICAN WATERCOLOR SOCIETY AND NEW 
YORK WATERCOLOR CLUB COMBINED AN- 
NUAL, Feb. 7-23, at Fine Arts Building, New 
York City. Open to all artists. Media: water- 
color and pastel. Fee: $1 for non-members. 
Jury. $500 in prizes. Last date for arrival of 
exhibits: Jan. 30. For blanks write Exhibi- 
tion Secretary, American Watercolor Society, 
215 W. 57th Street, New York City. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WOMEN PAINT. 
ERS & SCULPTORS ANNUAL, Jan. 6-27, at 
the Argent Galleries, New York City. Open to 
members only. Fee $2 for members within 60 
miles of New York City. Jury. All media. $1,500 
in prizes. Date for arrival of exhibits: Dec. 
26. For further information write Miss Jose- 
phine Droege, Executive Secretary, Argent Gal- 
leries, 42 W. 57th St. New York City. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 

THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY’S 186th AN- 
NUAL EXHIBITION IN OIL & SCULPTURE, 
Jan. 26 to March 1, 1941, at the Pennsylvania 
Academy of the Fine Arts, Philadelphia, Pa. 


WINTON” 
OIL COLOURS 


Open to all American artists. Media: oil & 
sculpture, not previously shown in Philadelphia. 
No fee. Jury. Cash awards, purchase prizes 
and medals. Last date for return of entry 
ecards: Dec. 31. Last date for arrival of ex- 
pressed sculpture at New York jury: Dec. 
30; paintings: Jan. 2; at Philadelphia: Jan. 
4. Last date for arrival of works (by hand) 
at Philadelphia and/or New York: Jan. 6. For 
full data and entry blanks write Joseph T. 
Fraser, Jr., Secretary, Pennsylvania Academy, 
Broad & Cherry Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMERICAN COLOR PRINT SOCIETY’S 2nd AN- 
NUAL, Dec. 30 te Jan. 16, at the Philadelphia 
Print Club, 1614 Latimer St., Philadelphia. 
Open to all artists. Fee: 50c for non-members. 
All color print media. Last date for return 
of cards: Dec. 14, Last date for arrival of ex- 
hibits: Dec. 20. For information and cards 
write: Wuanita Smith, 1010 Clinton St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 


Plainfield, N. J. 

NEW JERSEY WATERCOLOR AND SCULP- 
TURE SOCIETY’S 8rd ANNUAL, Jan. 19 to 
Feb. 2, at the Plainfield Art Association Gal- 
lery, Plainfield, N. J. Open to all New Jersey 
artists. Media: Watercolor and sculpture. Last 
date for return of entry cards; Jan. 9. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Jan. 13. For en- 
try cards write Herbert Pierce, 309 Academy 
St., South Orange, N. J. 


Portland, Me. 

PORTLAND SOCIETY OF ARTS’ 58th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION, March 2-30, at the Sweat Me- 
morial Art Museum, Portland, Maine. Open to 
all U. S. and Canadian artists. Media: oil, wa- 
tercolor, pastel. Fee: $1 to non-members. Jury. 
No prizes. Last date for return of entry cards: 
Feb. 10. Last date for arrival of exhibits: 
Feb. 15. For blanks write Bernice Breck, sec- 
retary, Portland Society of Art, Sweat Me- 


morial Art Museum, 111 High St., Portland, 
Me. 


Seattle, Wash. 

NORTHWEST PRINTMARERS’ 138th ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION, March 5 to April 6, at the 
Seattle Art Museum. Open to all artists. Jury. 
Purchase prizes. Media: blockprints, engravings, 
etchings. lithographs, monotypes and silk 
screen. Last date for return of entry blank: 
Feb. 24. Last date for arrival of exhibits: 
Feb. 27. For entry blanks and prospectus 
write Frieda Portmann, Secretary, Northwest 
Printmakers, 1818—20th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


Springfield, Mass. 
SPRINGFIELD ART LEAGUE’S 22nd ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION, March 1-31, at the Springfield 
Museum, Springfield, Mass. Open to League 
members. Media: oils, watercolors, sculpture, 
graphic arts & crafts. Fee: $5 membership 
dues (less $2 for 60 day payment). Jury. 
$250 in prizes. Last date for entry cards and 
exhibits: Feb. 25. For blanks write Miss 
Louise Lochridge, Secretary; 17 Garfield St., 
Springfield, Mass. 


San Francisco, Calif. 

ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF DRAWINGS AND 
PRINTS, Jan. 21 to Feb. 18, 1941, at San 
Francisco Museum, San Francisco, Calif. Open 
to all American artists who have not exhibited 


Colours of excep- 
tional quality at 
reasonable prices. 


Colour Card Free 


WINSOR & NEWTON, Inc. 


31 UNION SQUARE WEST 


NEW YORK CITY 


Manufactured by WINSOR & NEWTON, Ltd., at Wealdstone, England 


at San Francisco Museum during 


the last — 
six months. Media: drawing, etching, lithogra- 7 


phy, block printing, engraving and monotype, 


No fee. Jury. Cash awards. Last date for re — 


turn of entry cards: Dec. 15. Last date’ for 

arrival of exhibits: Dec. 30. For information 

write Dr. Grace L. McCann Morley, . 

San Francisco Museum, San Francisco. 

Washington, D. C. 

CORCORAN BIENNIAL OF CONTEMPORARY 
AMERICAN PAINTING, March 23 to May 4, 
1941, at the Corcoran Gallery in Washington, 
D. C. Open to all American artists. Medium: 
oil. No fee. Jury. $5,000 in prizes. Last date 
for return of entry cards: Feb. 18, 1941. Last 
date for arrival of exhibits: Feb. 25, 1941 (in 
New York), March 3, 1941 (in Washington, 
D. C.) For blanks and full information write 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D, C, 
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slides. Thus, if a client wishes quickly to see 
all the paintings the gallery has in stock of 
a certain artist, they can be run off on the 
lantern slide for preliminary selection. Also, 
exhibitions can be extended beyond the actual 
walls onto the screen. 


Here and There 


Heavy, colorful impasto in the impression- 
istic manner and a fine feeling for light aré 


the qualities found by most of the critics in’ 


the oils of Samuel Rothbort at the Barzansky 
Gallery. 

The Koetser Galleries, of London and Am- 
sterdam, opens a new branch in New York at 
71 East 57th Street on Dec. 2. The initial 
show is an unusual collection of 17th century 
Dutch and Flemish flower paintings owned by 
Eugene Slatter of London. 

The “Fifty-Three Paintings from Forty- 
Eight States,” shown last year at the Golden 
Gate art exhibition by I. B. M., will be on 


view at the Grand Central Galleries from Dec. 


6 to 20. 

The New York Society of Painters will 
sponsor a free public demonstration of land- 
scape painting by Albert P. Lucas, Dec. 14, 
3 P.M. at the American Fine Arts Society 
Building. The picture will then be offered in 
lottery to ticket holders. The Society’s annual 
opens Dec. 3, continues through the 18th. 

Through December the Clay Club has a 
stone sculpture show, which promises to be 
one of the best ever held at that Eighth Street 
gallery. 

Marian Willard is exhibiting jewelry by 
Alexander Calder from Dec. 3 until Christ- 
mas. Calder’s jewelry is without jewels; it is 


silver, brass and gold, cut and manipulated — 


in a hundred different ways to fashion neck- 

laces, clips and other feminine ornaments. 
An especially fine selection of Toulouse- 

Lautrec lithographs, many of them in the rare 


states, are on view at the Guy Mayer Gallery. © 


Included is one of his very best prints, a 
black-and-white of May Belfort. 


“Let me show you Vermont” chorus in uni- © 


son half a hundred small landscapes at the 
Ferargil Galleries. Vermont, a favorite land- 
scape spot in America, is guest every year 
to scores of well known painters. Messrs. F. 
Newlin Price and Walter Grant had no 
trouble at all getting many small pictures 
priced at around $25 to illustrate the Green 
Mountains. The show, in altered form, con- 
tinues to Christmas. 

Richard Taylor, of New Yorker cartoon 
fame, opens his first exhibition Dec. 2 at the 
Walker Galleries. It includes originals in 


black-and-white and watercolor that have not | 
been published heretofore. “Sure cure for | 
gloom or the jitters,” says the announcement. ~ 


Knoedler’s have a show of Jo Davidson wa- 


tercolors done recently on a trip to the Virgin | 


Isles. Small in size, built up with care rather 


than with any flashy spontaneity, several of © 


the mountain scenes have a quiet power. 
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